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NOTICE TO READER. 


When you finish reading this 
magazine place a 1-cent stamp 
on this notice, mail the magazine, 
and it will be placed in the hands 
of our soldiers or sailors destined 
to proceed overseas. 


NO WRAPPING—NO ADDRESS 


A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General. 
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THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE APPEALS TO STUDENTS OF NORTHFIELD SEMINARY 


(See page 342) 
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Northfield Conferences and Summer Schools 


FOUNDED BY D. L. MOODY 
EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. SEASON OF 1918 


Northfield again invites Christian people to gather within her borders this summer for 
Religious Education, Bible study, Christian fellowship, Prayer and Inspiration i 


{ 

Announcements 
Northfield Seminary Commencement > F s . June 1 to 3* }3 
Student Conference (Y.M.C.A.) . E A i c : g June 13 to 21* J 
Young Women’s Conference : 3 é - June 25 to July 2* — q 
Summer School for Women’s Foreign Missionary iSorietios : . 4 July 9to17 . 
Women’s Summer School of Home Missions of the East A ‘ . July 17 to 25 
Summer School of Sunday School Methods 3 : = ‘“ 2 July 20 to 27* 

General Conference of Christian Workers 3 é “ 2 August 2 to11* © 
National Convention of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew . August 14to21* © 


.Bible Studies and Special Addresses at The Northfield Schools and Conferences June 1 to Sept. 29 


* 4 
pes The Teachers and Speakers Already Engaged Are: ¢ 
Rev. J. Stuart Holden, London Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, Rochester, ; 
John R. Mott, LL.D., New York City NG Xe Yi 
Robert E. Speer. D.D., New York City Dr. Gurubai Karmarkar, Bombay, India i 
Rey. Harris E. Kirk, D.D., Baltimore, Md. Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, Beverly, Mass. i 
Rev. John McDowell, D.D., Baltimore, Md. Mrs. M. J. Gildersleeve, New York City i 
Rev. J. Ross Stevenson, D.D., Princeton, N. J. Miss Mary Preston, Boston i 
Rev. W. Douglas MacKenzie, D.D., Hartford, Mrs. W. H. Palmer, Montclair, N. J. 

Conn. Mrs. Willena Browne Reed, Winthrop, Mass. | 
Rey. J. East Harrison, Mount Hermon, Mass. Mrs. Lucy Stock Chapin, Hartford, Conn. 
Miss Margaret Slattery, Boston Mrs. Florence Sears Ware, Worcester, Mass. 
Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, Boston Miss Edith b. Glen, New York City 
Mr. W. R. Moody, The Northfield Schools Miss Helen A. Caulkins, Medford. Mass. 
Dr. W. Edward Raffety, Philadelphia, Pa. Miss Nannie Lee Frayser, Louisville, Ky. 
Prof. Albert E. Bailey, Worcester, Mass. Miss Katharine C. Bourne, Foxboro, "Mass. | 
Rev. W. S. Beard, New York City Miss Nan F. Weeks, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. W. N. DeBerry, Springfield, Mass. Miss Helen Stearns, Bradford, Mass. 
Mr. Oscar A. Phelps, Hartford, Conn. Mrs. W. R. Moody, East Northfield, Mass. 
Mr. Marshall A. Hudson, Syracuse, N. Y. Principal T. R. O’Meara, Wycliffe College, 
Prof. Edward S. Lewis, Cincinnati, Ohio Toronto, Canada 

Mr. Charles M. Alexander will have charge of the music during the General Conference 
Stereopticon Slides may be secured free of expense. For accommodations and further information address 
AMBERT G. MOODY, Secretary, EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
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Will You Measure Up to the 
Children’s Standards > 


Two children, ten and twelve years old, learned 
about The Pocket Testament League, and— 
well, here’s their letter: 


‘(We decided to give one-tenth of all that we earned 
or received to the Lord. When we had one dollar 
laid aside, father asked us what we should do with 
it. He named some things, and also The Pocket 
Testament League, and we thought that was the 
best, so we are sending you one dollar for that pur- 
pose. Since we have tithed we have earned mitch 
more than before; so we see that the Lord has 
blessed us. We hope that we may send more later. 
Hoping that many others will help your great work 
along, we are,”— 


Will you be one of the many others? How many 
American soldiers and sailors will you equip 
with Pocket Testaments at thirty cents for each 
Testament? Please send your gift promptly to 


BUSINESS MEN’S WAR COUNCIL OF 
THE POCKET TESTAMENT LEAGUE 


J. Lewis Twaddell, Treasurer 
520 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers, 
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One Hundred Thousand Dole 
Versus Three Dollars 


A murderer was apprehended, convicted and executed in New York some 
years ago at a cost to the State of $100,000. 

A would-be murderer came to the United States from Russia to kill a man 
who had wronged him. While seeking for the man, he stopped at one of the 
Open Air meetings of the Evangelistic Committee of New York City, heard the 
Gospel of the forgiving love of God, was profoundly impressed, followed 
the speaker to the hall where he was holding his indoor service, and, after a 
conference with him, accepted and confessed Jesus Christ as his personal Saviour 
and enlisted in His service. He forgave the man he came to kill and sought 
him again but with a view to bringing him to Christ. 


This man was prevented from committing anawful 
crime, was saved to a life of usefulness and the 
commonwealth of New York was possibly saved a 
large sum of money. 

The cost of this Open Air meeting was $3.00. State 
and City Officials will doubtless agree that the $3.00 
spent in this meeting was well spent. 

During the season of 1917 we conducted 2,851 
meetings similar to the meeting mentioned above, in 
159 centers, in 11 languages, with an aggregate 
attendance of 600,657. 

Increase There was an zzcrease in the number of 
— centers opened, the aggregate number of 


people reached, the number of languages used, and 
amount of money received in 1917 over 1916. 


Decrease There was a decrease in expenditures, 


; Hungarian Shop Meeting f ———— notwithstanding the fact that we were 
Notice the man at the left listening to the message, while the carrying a new department and an additional gen- 
other man is having his picture taken eral secretary. 


Volunteer Work Our annual report shows that $7200 worth of volunteer work was supervised by the General 
Secretaries and that 263,000 people were reached in meetings conducted by these volunteers. 


H d Churches, Mission Churches, Rescue Missions, Foreign Depart- 
A Few Results of Thirteen Years’ Work ments in English Churches, King’s Daughters’ Circles, Boys’ 
Clubs, Girls’ Clubs, and Bible Classes have resulted. Converts have been developed and encouraged to study, 
and many are now in the ministry, missionary and general evangelistic work. College students who have helped 
us in the summer months have discovered that Christian service presents the largest possible opportunity of 
usefulness and have been led to study for the 
ministry and missionary work. A number of 
these men are now “With the Colors” in France, 
doing their “bit” for their country and Christ. 


People to be Reached 


There are over 3,000,000 non-church-going peo- 
ple in the city and over 800,000 boys and girls 
who do not attend Sunday School of any kind, 
Catholic or Protestant, Jew or Gentile. Will 
you help us in our attempt to reach at least 
1,000,000 of these people this year? 


fs 
You can give —_ As in business, so in street preaching, the young women are taking 


the places of the young men who are ‘‘With the Colors” 


$1.00 and reach 25 persons. _ ' $1600 and pay for a top for a large tent. We need one. 

$3.00 and support an open air meeting. $2000 and support a tent for a season. 

$11.50 and support a tent meeting. $2500 and support the Children’s Work or the Visita- 

$500 and pay forasmalltent. We need three. tion and Home Bible Study Department. ; 

$1000 and provide 500 Bibles, 1000 Testaments, 50,000 $5000 and support the Auxiliary Department and 
Gospels and 300,000 pages of tracts. reach 250,000 people. 


Extent of the Work The number of people reached will depend entirely upon the a t of 
WE NEVER INCUR A DEBT. Pp y up mount of money entrusted to us. 


EVANGELISTIC COMMITTEE OF NEW YORK CITY 


STEPHEN BAKER, Chairman A. F. SCHAUFFLER, Chairman E i i 
i Sirs xecutive Committee 
JOHN NICOLSON, Treasurer ARTHUR J. SMITH, General Secretary 


Checks should be made payable to the Treasurer and sent to 541 Lexington Avenue 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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CALL TO NORTHFIELD GENERAL CONFERENCE 
OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


A Conference in the present crisis is only warranted for some very urgent 
and definite purpose. However interesting and enlightening courses of lectures 
or discussions might prove in normal times, they can make no appeal to earnest 
people now. It is only with a view to strengthening spiritual resources that a 
Christian Conference can be justified this year. 

But it is just because these demands upon the Church are being urgently 
made that there is felt the need for greater spiritual resources. In the coming 
days men and women will ask for the consolations of faith and for the assur- 
ances of Christian doctrine. The extent to which the ministry, both ordained 
and lay, can answer to this demand, will be the measure of the Church’s power 
in the next generation. 

Only by intercession for the Church at large, as well as for one another, can 
we expect to receive the requisite strength for the task. To this end we invite 
Christian friends to Northfield, August 2-11, inclusive, for a season of Bible 
study, prayer and fellowship in preparation for the new demands which these 
days are making upon the Church. 

W. R. Moopy. 

East Northfield, Mass., 

April 22, 1918. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY. 


The Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association seems to be 
on the point of taking a step 
backwards. In this organization there is, 
we believe, no distinction between active 
and associate members as in the Y. M. 
C. A. The membership hitherto has been 
confined to church members, as is proper 
in an organization which is an outgrowth 
of the Church and which has found its 
financial support almost wholly in the 
churches. For the church membership re- 
quirement a declaration is to be substituted, 
at least as far as student organizations are 


American | 
Notes. 


concerned, of purpose “to live as a true 
follower of the Lord Jesus Christ.” This 
is of course a purely subjective statement 
and will be interpreted by Unitarians, 
Christian Scientists, etc., in their own pe- 
culiar ways. It is just the kind of change 
which Unitarians are desiring in the con- 


estitutionso: the VY. MiG, Aly As the pro- 


testing minority remarks: “It will tend in 
a few years to transmute our Christian As- 
sociations into an indiscriminate social ser- 
vice organization which, while acknowledg- 
ing Christ as Teacher, Leader and Friend, 
will ignore Him as our Divine Redeemer.” 
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Such a course, it is obvious, is an abuse of 
the confidence of those evangelical Chris- 
tians who in the past have built buildings 
and raised endowments for the Y. M. C. A. 
and put it in its present position of prestige 
and power. It may also imperil its financial 
backing in the future among evangelical 
Christians who are becoming wary of en- 
dowing institutions which compromise on 
essentials. The move comes, we under- 
stand, from college-bred modernists in the 
academic branches of the Y. W. C. A. Per- 
sonally, we cannot see why those few stray 
unaitached members who purpose “to live 
as true followers of the Lord Jesus Christ” 
should not be brought into church member- 
ship. Nowhere else could they get as much 
help in the accomplishment of their pur- 
pose. A full third of the directing manage- 
ment of the College Associations, if not 
more, is to be thrown open to those who 
are not members of churches. 


What would become of these great 
Christian institutions if they were 
opened to the participating control of 
others than evangelical Christians is ob- 
vious from the files of Unitarian publica- 
tions. Unitarians have long since elim- 
inated the characteristic teaching of 
Christianity from their hymn books. Dr. 
Eliot, the President of the American 
Unitarian Association, has recently written: 

“The ordinary Y. M. C. A. hymn pam- 
phlet contains a few singable hymns but 
is for the most part a compilation of mu- 
sical slang and literary trash. Chaplains 
and Y. M. C. A. secretaries who have some 
real religious sensibility or a fair share of 


good taste welcome our (Unitarian) hymn 
pamphlet.” 


Unitarians are seeking on every occa- 
sion to identify themselves with the 
great body of evangelical Christians. 
They hope for an infection of “liberal- 
ism” to do what two generations of 
direct assault have not accomplished. Dur- 
ing the past winter because of coal short- 
age there have been various joint services 
between Unitarians and others in New Eng- 
land. Dr. Wendte, a Unitarian minister, 
makes the following reflections upon one 
of these: 

“A few Sundays ago the writer attended 
a religious service in a Congregational 


church in which the Unitarian and Con- 
gregational services of the town united. It 
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was an impressive exhibition of Christian 
good will and cooperation. . . But its 
edifying effect was greatly abridged by 
portions of the liturgy, as when he invoked 
upon those present the benediction of ‘the 
Father Sonland Holy, Ghost). + Lt 
may be in order to ask our orthodox neigh- 
bors to be as considerate as they can in 
arranging for the participation of liberal 
Christians in union services so as not to 
compel ministers of a different persuasion 
to utter words which from them would be 
untrue. When as a minister he is called 
upon to utter such sentiments and to com- 
mend them to the people it is asking too 
much.” 


The Friendship Fund of the students 
of America for work among students in 
the prison camps is now complete and 
amounts to the magnificent amount of 
$1680, $283 given by the young people in 
nearly a thousand American academic in- 
stitutions. Here is a fine example of sacri- 
ficial giving by students. Three years ago 
Fairmount College, Kansas, contributed to 
missions at home and overseas less than 
$400. Last year they raised nearly $1000 
for the support of Walter James who is 
now in the Russian Caucasus doing relief 
work among the 15,000 refugee Armenians. 
This year Fairmount contributed $2100 to 
the Friendship War Fund. “The question 
was raised,’ writes Mr. Ralph Harlow, 
“Can the James fund be put across this 
year? I went down to see what could be 
done. At a group meeting of fifteen stu- 
dent leaders $255 was subscribed in five 
minutes and the next day I put the propo- 
sition up to the student body. After my 
short talk at least twelve students got up 
and urged that the fund be raised and it 
was decided to do so by a unanimous vote.” 


In one district of the American Epis- 
copal Mission in Cuba three former 
Roman Catholic priests are at work. 
The Rey. Pablo Munoz has charge of Cal- 
vario Mission, Jesus del Monte, Havana, 
where he has a congregation and a paro- 
chial school. The Rev. Juan Tomas is act- 
ing as a lay reader with license to preach at 
Sagua la Grande and the Rev. Angel Ferro, 
another ex-Roman priest who has made 
application to be received into the ministry 
of the Episcopal Church and who is an 
unusually eloquent preacher, is traveling 
about preaching missions in various places. 


Religious Thought and Activity. 
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By courtesy of Der Christliche A pologete, 


House IN WHICH WESLEY HELD THE FirRST SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


The Commission on Union of the 
Northern and Southern Methodist 
Churches has had its sessions in Savan- 
nah. This is appropriate since Savannah 
was the scene of Wesley’s earliest activi- 
ties and indeed the house is still standing 
there in which he established the first 
Sunday school in the United States. 


The War Fund of the Ycung Women’s 
Christian Association at date of writing 
has reached $5,018,472. 


Eight hindred boys from households 
of German Methodism are in the Ameri- 
can army according to Der Christliche 
Apologete. The service flag hanging in 
front of the Franklin Street German Meth- 
odist Church in New Orleans has sixteen 
stars. Among the officers from German 
Methodism are two West Pointers, 
brothers,—Colonel Edward K. Schulz and 
Major J. Wesley Schulz. 


American The extent to which charla- 
Religious tanism runs riot in our Ameri- 
Vagaries. can cities is well illustrated in 

the Church Notices column of a 
leading Los Angeles daily. Christian Sci- 
ence advertises services in eleven centers. 
Russellism announces “A Message of Com- 


fort and Hope” in a lecture on “The New - 


World Power After the War.” The Home 
of Truth, Miss Harriet Hale Rix, minister, 
announces a sermon “From Torch to Ra- 
dium followed by Lessons in Prosperity.” 
There is a Spiritualist Church of Science 
with a lecture on “Spiritualism and the 


Woman” “followed by messages from 
flowers and ballots’; a Progressive Spirit- 
ualist Church with healings; a Spiritualist 
Church of Revelation; a Spiritualist Church 
of Divine Science and Illumination. Then 
comes the United Lodge of Theosophists’ 
Lecture on “Adepts, Mahatmas, Masters” 
“for those who are seeking a Philosophy of 
Life that really explains,” followed by an 
evening service on the melancholy subject, 
“The Failure of Christianity.” At the Effi- 
cient Life Church, Margaret Lagrange lec- 
tures on “The Communion of the Saints” ; 
at the All-Light Spiritual Assembly Henry 
Davenport ‘speaks on “Jesus as I Know 
Him,” and in the evening Aletheia, Inspira- 
tionalist, on “New Age Revelations fol- 
lowed by Psychometry and Communica- 
tions.” At the Metaphysical Institute are 
lectures on the “Law of Health, Happiness 
and Supply”; also free lectures on “Sales- 
manship, Practical Methods of Psychology 
for Ambitious Young Men and Women.” 
At the Occult Science of Christ Church 
Mr. Hoagland speaks on “The Personal 
Application of the Universal Supply”; at 
the New Civilization Church founded by 
Julia Seton, M. D., Ida Mansfield-Wilson, 
“In the absence of Dr. Seton,’ speaks on 
“Prophecies Fulfilled.” The Rev. W. Fred- 
eric Keeler of the Higher Thought Center, 
New York, holds forth on “New and 
Higher Psychology and Power Thinking.” 
At the Fraternal Brotherhood of Spiritual- 
ists-Church “Trumpet Lectures” are given 
by the Rev. L. M. Pitzer. The Swami Ab- 
hedananda’s subject at the Symphony Hall 
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is “What Is Truth?” A. A. Lindsay, M. D., 
the New York psychologist, speaks at Hotel 
Angelus on “Peace Psychology.” And so 
it goes down column after column of 
church notices. The Rome of the Cesars 
was not more deeply gangrened with reli- 
gious freakishness than present-day Ameri- 
can cities. 


When we read in Galatians 
of the Judaizers of Paul’s 
day and the intolerable bur- 
den of Pharisaic legalism we often fail to 
realize that this burden has been borne by 
the Jews for nearly two thousand years 
since Paul’s day and that it is still weighty 
on Jewish shoulders. The proposal to al- 
low Jewish Christians to remain in the 
synagogue following in the traditional prac- 
tices while acknowledging Christ sotto voce 
awakened a vigorous protest from Dr. 
Rohold of Toronto at the last Convention 
of the Hebrew Christian Alliance. He 
speaks of 


“wasting youth in the Yeshibah, or Jewish 
College; racking one’s brains on the argu- 
mentative discussions of the sages; spend- 
ing sleepless nights on the bare benches of 
the Beth Hamidrash (House of Medita- 
tion); fasting Mondays and Thursdays, 
getting up at midnight and sitting on the 
stone floor of the Synagogue. to say 
Cha’tzaoth (a midnight service of lamenta- 
tion) ; again rising early to repeat Maamo- 
doth (standing petitions); wearing the 
Tallis (praying shawl) and two pairs of 
Tephilim (phylacteries); reciting endless 
prayers and psalms; tormenting the body; 
straining every nerve to observe the 613 
precepts; and all this to secure peace with 
God and to find at the end of a weary day’s 
agony and honest efforts that there is no 
anchor to lay hold on. Is there one re- 
deemed soul here who knows anything of 
this useless burden that would even dream 
of going back to this dreadful abyss? Oh, 
no! Thank God, no! We who know these 
horrors fully appreciate the liberty of the 
Gospel. We truly say with St. Peter ‘Why 
tempt ye God to put a yoke upon the neck 
of the disciples which neither our fathers 
nor we are able to bear?’” 


The Burden 
of the Law. 


New Light on the 
Armenian Situation. 


That the Kurds 
who were the Sul- 
tan’s hangmen in the 
earlier massacres of the Armenians are 
more merciful than the Germans of the 
present day, gives hope that the latter may 
in time recover from their culture hydro- 
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phobia. Mr. H. H. Riggs writes in the 
Missionary Herald that the Kurds as a 
whole have sided with the Armenians. 

“I suppose it is a fact that the Kurds 
have done vastly more in the way of the 
rescue and relief of the Armenians than the 
American missionaries have. In some cases 
they have carried their friendliness with 
Armenians to the point of actually suffer- 
ing with them. It is not generally known 
that the Turkish Government actually began 
a campaign of deporting the Kurds who 
had made common cause with the Arme- 
nians. Two thousand wretched victims got 
as far as Harput and some of them lay 
sick in our buildings and were cared for 
by our people. When they died their eyes 
were closed by Christian women who, with 
the permission of the local police, carried 
the poor creatures out to a Christian burial. 
If it had not been for the prompt, vigorous 
and concerted action of the Kurdish leaders 
in stopping this deportation with the threat 
of a general rebellion it is probable that 
the world would have heard of Kurdish 
atrocities almost if not quite as bad as 
the Armenian atrocities. 


The Kurds are 
forced converts 
from Christianity 
to Islam and inherit much from their an- 
cestors which attracts them rather to Chris- 
tians than to Moslems. They have, for ex- 
ample, a rite which is unquestionably a 
reminiscence of the Lord’s Supper. In the 
past they have offered to declare themselves 
Christians if the missionaries could secure 
England’s protection for them. Mr. Riggs 
thinks a mass movement to Christianity is 
not at all unlikely when Turkish domina- 
tion is broken down; and that in any case 
they will apply to mission leaders for Chris- 
tian schools and mission centers. In fact 
he finds a similar softening towards Chris- 
tianity among the Turks also. The nega- 
tive cause of this has been the failure of 
the Holy War by which most of the Mos- 
lem world has repudiated the Sultan as 
Caliph, the defection of Medina and Mecca, 
the Moslem holy places, the fall of Jeru- 
salem (as sacred to Moslem as to Chris- 
tian). In their humiliation they have 
turned to the missionary for sympathy. 


Christian Sympathies 
Among the Kurds. 


“I never felt so strong a bond of per- 
sonal friendship with my Turkish neigh- 
bors as I did the day I left. Many of them 
realize that the extermination of the Arme- 
nians was a crime for which they must 
answer at the bar of God. Sense of guilt 
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is a new thing in the Moslem soul and one 
to be reckoned with in future missionary 
work.” 


' The care and sympathy which hundreds 

of Moslem soldiers have received in Ameri- 
can missionary hospitals have left a deep 
impression both on the recipients and the 
community at large and one that is sure 
to open the way for Christian penetration. 
Mr. Riggs also tells us that with the entire 
extermination of the Armenian priesthood 
the Gregorian Armenians are turning to the 
American Protestant missionaries for 
spiritual leadership as never before. 


The Second 
Coming. 


In Freytag’s Bilder the 
author describes the premoni- 
tions of something great com- 
ing, which were felt throughout Germany 
before the Reformation broke out. He 
compares them to the uneasiness which is 
noticeable among birds before their flight 
in a body to other climates. It is well 
known that similar premonitions were 
marked in the pagan world before the first 
‘coming of Christ,—the feeling for great 
events which found expression for example 
in a well-known passage in Virgil. The 
breakdown of civilization in Europe, the 
immensity of the present Armageddon, the 
movement among the Jewish people 
towards a new national life, the mass move- 
ments towards Christianity in heathen 
lands, all are turning the attention of men 
to Christ’s Second Coming as hardly before 
in our time. It is startling for example to 
find a fine poem on the Second Coming in 
such a publication as the North American 
Review. This is by Louise Driscoll. Some 
of the more striking lines run as follows: 


“A strange thing the Preacher said 
And proved it by the Book. 

He told all people who could hear 
To wait and watch and look 

To see the risen Lord appear, 
That Jesus Who was dead. 


“How curious it will be 
The blue familiar sky 
Cracked open suddenly! . 
How the thief will stay 
His furtive skillful hand! 
Sly men with ill intent 
Will stagger, faint at heart. 
We must meet face to face 
With Him Who lived and died 
He Whom men crucified. 


“Tf He should come to-day 

We'd see the soldier stand 

Each with his tool in hand. 

The drowned in the deep sea 
Would bring old jewels caught 
In their wet, streaming hair. 
What secrets will be there 

When from old graves the dead 
Creep whispering! Overhead 

A rain of shining wings, 

Scents, colors and such things 

As we have never seen or known, 
Poured from the Great White Throne.” 


The writer acknowledges of course that 
many think Christ’s promise of His return 
an idle tale. But she puts in contrast with 
the Blessed Hope the disheartening outlook 
which remains when this Hope is aban- 
doned. 


“There are some who say 
That these old tales deceive; 
And day will follow day 

To some logical end. 

We shall still earn and spend, 
Weep, sleep and by and by, 
Stop struggling and die.” 


The theologians 
of Chicago Univer- 
sity are greatly con- 
cerned to head off 
this widespread looking for the return of 
our Lord. It is interesting to recall how 
often the anticipations of men of this type 
are falsified by events. One of their great 
teachers and prophets in the last generation 
was Mr. Godkin, the editor of the Nation. 
The writer recently noticed in an old num- 
ber of that journal his statement that in all 
probability there would never be another 
great moral movement like abolitionism 
sweeping over the country, and that the 
disappearance of wine and beer from 
American tables in even the remote future 
was a thing inconceivable. Yet within the 
short space of a generation this typical 
“liberal” prophecy is faced with the most 
complete victory of the moral principle 
which Mr. Godkin reprobated. National 
prohibition is, no doubt, the consequence 


How Some Prophecies 
Fail and Others 
are Fulfilled. 


of years of concerted prayer and Mr. God- 


kin never took prayer into account. A re- 
cent number of the Nation publishes an 
account of the reception by the worldly 
wise of the theory of Zionism which 
George Eliot propounded in her novel, 
“Daniel Deronda.” The Edinburgh Review 
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said: “Deronda’s romantic sentimental de- 
parture for the East to reorganize the Jew- 
ish nation is but little subdued out of the 
heights of the ridiculous.” The Saturday 
Review added: “Daniel Deronda is de- 
voted to the whimsical object of glorifying 
real or imaginary Jewish aspirations... . . 
The purpose of the story is chimerical and 
absurd.” Leslie Stephen remarked: “The 
scheme of the restoration of the Jewish 
nationality seems  chimerical.” Henry 
James: “I don’t perceive exactly what prac- 
tical steps could be taken,” and so on. The 
Scriptural promises of the restoration of 
Israel to her own land were nothing to 
these any more than of Christ’s return are 
to the renegade theologians of Chicago. 
Yet the return of the Jews to Palestine is 
upon us and not more explicitly promised 
than the Second Coming of our Lord. 


In Darkest Mr. 
Colombia. 


Norberto Navarro 
writes from this clerical pre- 
serve to El Evangelista Cris- 
tiano of Bogota: 


“Here in Antioquia the battle has gone 
along for two years as it began. As on 
the first day of our coming we are exposed 
to persecution, only worse than then. 
Prayers to the Virgin have been established 
which end with a general communion of 
the girls’ and boys’ schools who then pass in 
procession singing hymns in front of our 
house. Every Sunday there is a similar 
procession and when they get before the 
house they shout out ‘Long live the Catho- 
lic religion! Long live the Pope!’ I en- 
close an anti-Lutheran hymn which they 
are taught to sing before us. All these 
processions always reproduce it with band 
accompaniment. Yet, dear sir, in spite of 
all this insult the Gospel advances step by 
step in all these western regions.” 


The hymn against Lutheranism 
somewhat as follows: 


“By means of the Rosary, Sweetest Mary, 
heir of Spain, you will return to power. 
By means of the Rosary the impious Wal- 
densian flees and the Albigensis heretic 
beats it in alarm. 

“At the roaring of thy sons the armies 
of the Sultan, frightened at Lepanto, fled. 
Because strong was that invincible Armada, 
O Virgin, and before thy power the fury 
of Satan is nothing. 

“Listen then, Lady, to the fervid songs 
which our love thunders at the foot of thy 
altar and give us advice so that Protestant- 
ism shall tear no more souls to the abyss 
in its fury. 


runs 
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“We offer thee the fruit of tender hearts 
and humble prayers and love thee more and 
more because the Virgin and Most Holy 
Mary permits that this impious sect leave 
Antioquia.” 


A French Protestant ex- 
change telis us that in 
German Switzerland a 
German sympathizer is holding meetings 
among the peasantry in which he ex- 
pounds the Book of Revelation. Presi- 
dent Wilson occupies the center of his 
prophetic stage as the Antichrist. 

It is a striking fact that the only Moham- 
medan area which has revolted against the 
English Government in the present war 
time has been the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
where Christian missions have been tabooed 
and Gordon College made to all intents 
and purposes a Mohammedan institution. 
Northern India with its large Mohamme- 
dan population and its omnipresent mission 
propaganda among them has remained 
steadfastly loyal. 


Brief Notes 
from Abroad. 


The promise of the Lord to Abraham 
was “Unto thy seed have I given... . 
land, from the river of Egypt unto the 
great river, the river Euphrates.” The 
Jews have never yet possessed the whole 
of this promised land but now that they 
have been pledged possession of Palestine 
by the British Government, it is worth 
noting that British troops are at present 
holding both the Nile and the Euphrates 
Valleys. 


The Free Church of England, founded 
in 1844, and the Reformed Episcopal 
Church established in England in 1877, 
have been united under the title of the 
Free Reformed Episcopal Church of 
England. The country will be divided 
into dioceses for the purpose of episco- 
pal administration. 


In the midst of the unspeakable chaos 
in Russia new conflicts are developing. 
The monks of the Alexander Nevsky mon- 
astery in Petrograd have been in armed 
conflict with the revolutionaries. Tilhon, 
the Patriarch of all Russia, is issuing for- 
mal anathemas against those who are at- 
tacking the Church. Processions of the 
faithful with crosses and ikons ramble 
along the Nevsky Prospekt and chant pro- 
tests against the robbery of the Church in 
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front of the Kazan Cathedral. The revolu- 
tionists have planned to remodel the whole 
Church, “substituting social service for reli- 
gion.” This has a familiar sound. We 
fear, however, that what the Bolsheviki 
need even more than social relief is per- 
sonal religion. 


A member of the Rothschild family has 
fallen in Palestine in the fighting around 
Gaza. In the British army in Palestine 
is a Jewish regiment, the 38th Royal 
Fusiliers. This regiment when in camp 
keeps a Saturday Sabbath and uses kosher 
food. A similar American Jewish regi- 
ment is enlisting also for service in Pales- 
tine. 


The eucalyptus tree has been exten- 
sively planted in Palestine by Jewish 
colonists as a counteractant to malaria. 
The Arabs in acknowledgment call it 
Sedjer-et-Yahud, the Jews’ tree. The 
Jews have also introduced microbe cultures 
to rid the land of rats which ravaged the 
cereal crops and the insects that devastated 
fruit trees. 


A “Free Catholic’ Movement has just 
had its Conference at Birmingham, Eng- 
land. Among its leaders are various fol- 
lowers of Mr. R. J. Campbell in his New 
Theology phase who are now oriented 
towards sacerdotalism. They describe 
themselves as “drawn to the Altar, the 
Mass and the Reserved Sacrament” which 
represents a considerable departure from 
the ultra-enlightenment of earlier days. 
The London Christian sees in it a symptom 
of the great unrest of the present day, a 
nostalgia for the Cross which is at the 
bottom of the human soul. 

The British flag is now flying six hun- 
dred miles up both the Euphrates and Tigris 
and is not likely ever to recede from the 
positions taken. Sherif Hussein, king of 
Hejaz, is under British protection and 
indeed could not continue as king any 
length of time without British protection. 
He has possession of the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina. Further, the great 
centers of the Shiah Moslems, the two 
cities of Kerbela and Nejef, burying 
places respectively of Hussein the grand- 
son of Mohammed and Ali his son-in- 
law, have with Bagdad fallen into British 
hands. This sect includes the chief Mos- 


lem populations of Persia, Mesopotamia 
and, in a large degree, of North India. 
Its “college of Cardinals’ is called the 
Mujtehidin. A vast estate was left this 
college by an Indian prince with the 
proviso that payments should go through 
the British Government. This of course 
gives the English a controlling hand over 
the body. In short, the Germans have 
been altogether outdone by the British 
in the chess playing for a Moslem coali- 
tion. As a permanent support the Brit- 
ish are building up a great Arab Empire 
stretching from the Cilician Gates to the 
Persian Gulf. This will safeguard Brit- 
ish interests, political and other, between 
Suez and the Indian Empire. 


There are at present twelve Salvation 
Army Corps and outposts in Russia, 
about 500 soldiers, recruits and converts, 
and thirty candidates for officership who 
will begin their training in March. Two 
slum stations, two homes for women and 
children and a shelter for aged women have 
been established. An edition of the War 
Cry reaches 15,000 copies. 


The British Parliament early in the 
war passed an Act exempting from mili- 
tary service those who, on conscientious 
grounds, refused to take part in battle. 
For some unexplained reason an excep- 
tion has been made of Mr. Stephen Hob- 
house who was first sent to the army, 
then court-martialed and sentenced to vari- 
ous military punishments culminating in 
112 days’ hard labor. This having been 
served, he is now undergoing two years 
of hard labor in solitary confinement. Mr. 
Hobhouse is the son of rich parents, was 
educated at Eton and Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, and through his connections and per- 
sonal gifts manifestly destined to a brilliant 
career. But as Professor Gilbert Murray 
tells us in the Hibbert Journal 


“he had a conscience more exacting than 
the consciences of most of us. He wanted 
to follow Christ. He eventually formulated 
the goal at which he aimed as ‘self-identifi- 
cation with the oppressed.’ To help the 
poor and suffering was not enough; he 
must be one with the poor. He could not 
do this as a rich man. He renounced his 
position as heir to his father’s estate. Then 
he joined the Society of Friends and be- 
came a regular speaker in their meeting- 
houses.” 
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Finally with his wife he settled in a work- 
man’s flat in Hoxton giving all his time to 
ministering to the poor. During the Bal- 
kan War he resigned his post in the Board 
of Education and went to Constantinople to 
nurse the refugees of various nations who 
were lying, largely untended, in the Mosque 
of St. Sophia and other Mosques. His 
saintliness and devotion won to him the 
hearts of the Moslems. That the British 
Government should go out of the law’s 
way to make a criminal of such a man 
seems hardly to its credit. 


The recently published “Letters of 
Lord Acton” gives this estimate of Car- 
dinal Newman. It is the opinion of a 
Catholic upon a Catholic, of one who knew 
more of the inside life of the Church of 
Rome in his day than any other and who 
was himself a profound and impartial 
thinker and scholar. 


“Some day I shall say to my pupils, ‘Read 
Newman. He is by far the best writer the 
Church of Rome has had in England since 
the Reformation.’ And the pupil will come 
back and say, ‘But do you think his argu- 
ment sound and his religion Catholic?’ I 
shall have to say, ‘No, if you work it out 
it is a school of infidelity.’ I should quar- 
rel with every friend I have and almost 
every camp or group, if I said all I know 
or half of what I think of that splendid 
sophist.” 


The High Church Anglican society 
known as the League of the Standard of 
the Cross is reported to have sent, since 
the beginning of the war, over 18,000 
crucifixes to soldiers in the British army. 


Dr. Barton of the American Board 
states that 


“there is evidence that at the present 
time German influences are being used 
upon the Tartars in Russia to institute 
a massacre upon the 1,600,000 Armenians 
and the 1,350,000 Georgians dwelling in the 
Transcaucasus. Of these, 350,000 are Ar- 
menian refugees escaped from Turkey. 
Unless something can be done by the Allies 
to stop this carnival of indiscriminate 
slaughter of the innocent and helpless, we 
may soon expect reports of massacres in 
the Transcaucasus regions surpassing in 
horror the Armenian atrocities of two and 
three years ago. The original German plan 
is still in operation.” 


Dr. Clarence D. Ussher, who is speak- 
ing for the Armenian Relief Fund, is an 
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American physician, an Episcopalian, work- 
ing under the American Board, who for 
twenty years has done medical missionary 
work at Van. The late Czar of Russia out 
of regard for Dr. Ussher’s bravery during 
the siege of Van, ordered that he be ranked 
as a general in the Russian army. 


A biography of the late Dr. Andrew 
Murray of South Africa is to be prepared 
jointly by the Rev. Professor Marais and 
the Rev. Professor du Plessis of the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Dutch Reformed 
Church at Stellenbosch, Cape Colony, South 
Africa. It is earnestly requested that any 
letters in the possession of our readers, 
either from Dr. Murray or relating to him, 
be put at the disposal of Professor du 
Plessis at the above address. He will per- 
sonally undertake their careful return to 
the sender. 


Mr. Allison writes from Guatemala: 


“The last few days we have received 
a number of appeals for literature in the 
form of letters and a number of tele- 
grams. It surely goes without saying 
that when people are so hungry for 
Christian literature as to telegraph to us 
for it from all over Central America that 
we feel encouraged not only in carrying 
on the press work but in greatly increas- 
ing it.” 

The Coptic churches have long been in 
a condition of coma and it is therefore 
all the more gratifying to notice signs 
of awakening. Mr. Trowbridge who is 
doing relief work among Armenian refu- 
gees reports a contribution of $32.50 from 
the Orthodox Copts of the village of 
Ghanaim, incited thereto by the generosity 
of Copts in another village near-by. The 
village of Aghana made a joint offering 
combining the gifts of the Orthodox and 
Evangelical churches,—a quite unprece- 
dented thing. The letter accompanying the 
gift prays for the peace and presence of 
the Lord Jesus in the coming year for the 
Evangelical believers. Yet for a genera- 
tion the Orthodox Copts have felt an in- 
tense bitterness for Protestant believers. 


The Methodist Church in Switzerland 
has 9662 members and in its Sunday schools 
are 1465 teachers and 34,186 scholars. 
Their gifts to religious causes in the past 
difficult year have amounted to $94,463, 
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which is something over $2000 more than 
in the preceding year. The churches meet 
with much opposition from the State 
Church of German Switzerland but the 
relations with the official pastors of French- 
speaking Switzerland are good. 


The Sendbote, the organ of the Bap- 
tists in Germany, reports 47,570 members 
of German Baptist churches in 1917 
against 46,206 in the year preceding,—an 
increase of 1362. These churches have sent 
7519 men into the army, of whom 685 have 
fallen. In spite of this reduction of the 
earning capacity of German Baptist fam- 
ilies the amount raised for parish purposes 
has been 1,043,056 marks against 969,438 
in the preceding year. The 498 Sunday 
schools of the churches have 2247 teachers 
and 24,368 pupils. The Friedensbote, the 
evangelistic paper of the Baptists, is pub- 
lished in a weekly edition of 80,000 copies. 
Since the beginning of the war the Ger- 
man Baptists have sent 91,000 books and 
three million tracts and pamphlets to the 
soldiers. 


The custom of burning lights about the 
bier of the dead comes from Roman 
paganism. Mr. G. M. Rushforth in a re- 
cent number of the Journal of Roman 
Studies discusses the sculptures on the 
tomb of the Haterii now in the Lateran 
Museum which represent the lying-in-state 
of the dead. There are lights placed about 
the bier. Such lights were used in con- 
nection with the funerals of emperors. 
Eusebius says that when Constantine’s body 
lay in state it was surrounded by lights 
in golden candlesticks. On the marble 
chests for holding the ashes of the dead, 
dating from imperial times, torches or 
candelabra are often carved on the corners. 
This custom has its relation with the cult 
of the dead. It was taken over from pagan- 
ism by Christians to symbolize the light of 
Paradise. Such borrowings from paganism 
are endless in number and if collected and 
explained would constitute a powerful anti- 
dote to ritualist reactions and the clerico- 
paganism of Rome and Russia. 


A correspondent in the Spectator tells 
us that a large section of the Irish Cath- 
olic clergy have identified themselves 
with the Sinn Feiners. They are headed 
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by the Bishop of Killaloe. Three fourths 
of the parish priests are ardent and violent 
propagandists of Sinn Fein. On the other 
hand Cardinal Logue stands for law and 
order but the faction with him is small. 
These developments are, our informant tells 
us, big with possibilities of disruption of 
the Irish Roman Catholic Church. 


The Bishop of South Tokyo is an Eng- 
lishman, Dr. Cecil Boutflower, perhaps of 
Huguenot ancestry judging from the name. 
Dr. Boutflower has resigned his bishopric 
to make way for the election of a Japanese 
clergyman to this honorable position. But 
Bishop Boutflower is to continue to work 
in the Anglican Mission in Tokyo as suf- 
fragan to the Japanese Bishop. “Here is 
Christian humility such as must challenge 
the admiration of the world,” truly says 
the Living Church. “Voluntarily to give 
up his diocese and then humbly to serve 
as assistant to a newly consecrated bishop 
much his junior and of another race is one 
of the noblest things recorded in modern 
missionary annals.” 


Lord Hugh Cecil, M. P., has given 
notice of a motion at the next meeting of 
the Canterbury House of Laymen to the 
effect that a petition be presented to the 
Archbishop of the Province, praying that 
such measures as may seem wise to 
Archbishop Davidson and the Bishops 
shall be taken: 

First, to make clear beyond dispute that 
the Church of England in common with 
the whole Catholic Church teaches as an 
essential part of the Christian faith that 
our Lord was born of the Virgin Mary 
without human father and that the narra- 
tives of his Nativity in the Gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke are not poetical 
legend but historical fact. Second, to se- 
cure that no person should be made a dea- 
con, ordained a priest or consecrated a 
Bishop in the Church of England who does 
not thoroughly hold and will not faithfully 


teach the truth of the Church’s doctrine 


in regard to the Nativity of our Lord. 
Third, to bring home to every minister 
of the Church that it is not consistent with 
the personal honor of a faithful minister 
of the Gospel to give teaching not in con- 
formity with the belief of the Church in 
this regard. 


THE MISSION FIELD. 


A Flourishing Mission. Dr. R. M. 
Wilson writes us from Kwangju, Korea: 


“We have just celebrated the 25th anni- 
versary of the Mission here. Then there 
was not a Christian in this section. To- 
day there are 15,000 Christians, 350 
churches, 50 elders, 5 stations, 12 native 
pastors and 8 big station schools filled with 
pupils to overflowing.” .. . 


Recently a woman came to Dr. Wilson’s 
hospital bringing a baby with some foreign 
body in its throat. 


“After many attempts and difficult 
pulling I extracted a terrible piece of 
shellfish, the leg of a crab. The child 
came near losing its life during the opera- 
tion as the bone had been in there twenty- 
four hours. Finally it was out and I asked 
whether the child were a boy or a girl. 
The mother replied, ‘You don’t think I 
would bring a girl thirty miles for treat- 
ment, do you?’ . . About eight years 
ago I picked up a little boy in the street 
with long hair down his back, took him 
into the clinic and put him to dressing sores 
and scrubbing floors. He was soon drug 
clerk. Four years ago I sent him to the 
Union Medical School and he graduated 
with first honors. The other morning after 
my return to town he said, ‘We have five 
operations. He first removed a large 
ovarian cyst weighing twenty pounds and 
then removed a large tumor from a wom- 
an’s neck; then amputated a leg; did a bone 
case and then a big abdominal abscess. As 
I was called out he did them all except 
the first by himself. He is making a splen- 
did doctor and is to be married this spring 
to a very bright and attractive girl and all 
their correspondence has been in English. 

“We have now 232 lepers in the home 
and they are as happy a lot of people as 
you could imagine. They call the place 
Heaven and indeed it is heaven as compared 
to their customary existence. The other 
day a woman with sores over her body fell 
at my feet begging that we let her be a 
leper also. I told her she could enter the 
general hospital and be treated for a week 
or so. ‘No,’ she said, ‘I want to enter the 
leper home and stay there.’ Each leper 
gets a new suit of clothes annually. All 
who are able have to work and make a 
garden for themselves. The expense is 
about $2.40 a month apiece. To-day as I 
looked out and saw seven poor fellows 
shivering, standing in the cold and begging 
to be taken in I thought how many people 
at home would love to-have the privilege 
of supporting a few of these seven if they 
only knew about them.” 


Sunday School Examinations at a 
Leper Hospital. The 236 lepers of this 


hospital are divided into twenty-nine Sun- 
day school classes each with its leper lead- 
ers, and the Bible study goes on week days 
as well as Sundays. 


“When Dr. Heiser of the Rockefeller 
Foundation was here some time ago he re- 
marked that our lepers seemed more happy 
and contented than those in the great gov- 
ernment plant at Culion (in the Philip- 
pines). He seemed to think it was due to 
the fact of their -all having some work 
to do about the home and not having every 
whim granted. In my judgment the great 
secret is their love for the study of God’s 
Word. Though possessing the greatest of 
all diseases they are happy, smiling and 
ready to laugh. Would that more of us 
could get over our great rush and take 
more time for the study of God’s Word. 
There would be more true happiness and 
less of sin, evil and hatred. The greatest 
privilege that can be given a Korean is 
that of studying and becoming a scholar. 
This is equally true of Korean lepers, many 
of whom are from the beggar class. They 
are taught from the day of their arrival 
and soon learn to read when they are given 
a nice Bible. 

“The following questions were given at 
the periodical examination of the advanced 
Bible class: 1. What books did Luke write? 
2. What were Christ’s last words to His 
disciples? 3. How will Christ return to 
earth? 4. How many apostles were there 
and who were the last two added? 5. What 
was necessary to be an apostle? 6. How 
many believed the day of Peter’s great ser- 
mon and how many a few days after this? 
7. Who said, ‘Silver and gold have I none; 
but such as I have give I thee’? 8. What 
Ananiases are named in Acts? 9. Why 
were deacons first elected in the early 
Church? 10. Tell what you can of Ga- 
maliel. 11. What effect did Stephen’s death 
have on the Church? 12. After Paul’s con- 
version where did he go and how long did 
he remain? 13. Who was Dorcas? 14. For 
what special cause did the Church at. An- 
tioch take a collection? 15. What Herods 
are named in Acts? 16. Name the points 
Paul touched, on his first missionary jour- 
ney. 17. Who was with Paul on his second 
journey? 18. Who was the first believer 
in Europe? 19. What can you tell of the 
city and people of Athens? 20. What do 
you know of the Christians of Berea? 

» “On these questions five made 100; one, 
98; four, 95; only three less than 90, and 
one less than 80. Mr. Kwak who made 100 
is a fine Bible student. He recited the 
entire Book of Matthew’s Gospel last year. 
He gets a dollar watch for making the 
highest grade among the lepers this year.” 


The Industries of the Basel Mission. 
Some particulars are given in the Christian 
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Express of the great industries which the 
Swiss-German Basel Missionary Society 
carries on in India. These have been de- 
veloped to give employment to converts. 
For the manufacture of tiles seven factories 
are operated, all well-equipped with modern 
machinery and under expert engineering 
supervision. One of these alone, that at 
Kudroli, has an output of five million tiles 
a year and employs 385 people. The Gov- 
ernment of India has issued an order that 
Mission tiles only shall be used in the 
Public Works Department. But not only 
are they sold in India, Burma, and Ceylon, 
but are exported to Sumatra, Borneo, Ger- 
man East Africa, Australia and Arabia. 
In British East Africa the railway build- 
ings on the Uganda Railway from Mom- 
basa to Port Florence are all covered with 
Mission tiles. The Mission plants turn out 
flat roofing tiles, ridge tiles, skylights and 
ventilators, ridge and hip terminals, finials 
of various kinds, grooved spire tiles, ceiling 
slabs, cement flooring tiles, architectural 
terra cotta wares in artistic styles and many 
other varieties. 

The Basel Mission United Weaving Es- 
tablishments are similarly extensive. The 
head office is in Calicut, a name from which 
the word calico is derived. The Calicut 
plant employs 700 persons. Jacquard looms 
are used and the products include table and 
household linen, damask linen, undercloth- 
ing for men, women, and children, cotton 
checks, mercerized ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
clothing goods, etc. It is interesting to 
learn that khaki was first manufactured in 
these Mission shops. The name is descrip- 
tive of the color and comes from the Hindu 
khak, dust. It was made by Mr. Haller, 
one of the pioneer workers, and dyed with 
the rind of the cashew nut tree. It was 
first adopted by the police of Mangalore 
and then introduced by Lord Roberts into 
the British army. The Mission has received 
eighteen medals for its various products 
and exports these products to all parts of 
the world. 


Paul Kanamori. This remarkable 
evangelist has been holding a series of 
meetings in the great and wicked city of 
Nagoya, Japan, speaking nightly in the 
largest theater to be had in each of five 
different sections of the town. After these 
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meetings he has carried on the same work 
in the outlying towns. 


“Every night,’ writes Mr. McAlpine of 
Nagoya, “he limited his finely trained mind 
to the same simple message, giving about 
an hour each to the three points,—God, Sin 
and Salvation. The first two were such 
an arraignment of the superstitions and of 
the rotten life of the people as only his 
intimate knowledge of his race could pre- 
sent and his oneness with his people justify. 
No foreigner would have known enough 
or would have dared to lay bare such race 
secrets. But this man could calmly press 
home the most searching propositions and 
so skillfully that none thought of being 
angry. His final point was a most moving 
presentation of the Suffering Saviour. The 
number of decision cards reached two thou- 
In all three of our Christian schools 
in this city there was practically a clean 
sweep of all indifferent pupils.” 


We have mentioned before, various inci- 
dents in the life of this remarkable man. 
At Nagoya he told other things of his 
career which are new. His first contact 
with Christianity was more than fifty-five 
years ago. 


His Checkered Religious Career. 


“My grandfather was one of the chief 
officials in the Kumamoto District and it 
was his duty to make a test of the religious 
faith of the people each year to guard 
against the spread of \Christianity. He 
would summon the people, one by one, into 
a large open court at his home and make 
them go through the ceremony of ‘tram- 
pling the Cross.’ As a little child I, well re- 
member seeing it all. A small metal cruci- 
fix on which was an image of Jesus securely 
padlocked inside a metal cage which was 
sunk in the ground and was chained to a 
post; and the people were required to ap- 
proach this cage and plant a foot upon it 
in token of their disrespect for the reli- 
gion. Mothers would even lean over and 
place the foot of their infants upon it for 
the same reason. Once I asked my grand- 
father what was that thing in the cage, to 
which he replied that it was ‘An evil worm 
which must be chained lest it break forth 
and do much damage in the land.’ (Cf. 
Psalm xxii. 6. The Jews even to-day speak 
of Jesus as the worm—the tola.) Such was 
my first notion gained of the Christian 


religion.” 


Converted in 1876, with the hymn on 
his lips— 


“Jesus, I my cross have taken, 
All to leave and follow Thee— 


he was soon disinherited and driven from 
home with literally nothing but the clothes 
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on his back and two books in his hand,—the 
Bible, and “Pilgrim’s Progress.” Later he 
was associated with Neesima in the Do- 
shisha College, until he fell under the spell 
of rationalism. 

“I translated several books of New 
Theology and German criticism to the great 


injury of my people. Upon me must chiefly 
rest the blame for the theological errors 


of Japan for I stoutly strove for them by- 


voice and pen, even in the secular press. 
I went proudly on until my faith was en- 
tirely undermined and overthrown. Radical 
criticism had robbed me of my Bible and 
New Theology of my Saviour and with no 
faith in my heart there was left no mes- 
sage for my lips.” 


Then came a period of great outward 
prosperity as lecturer and social reformer. 


“But mentally these years were my dark- 
est without peace or genuine satisfaction.” 


Suddenly followed a great bereavement, 
falling like a thunderbolt, which brought 
him back to his original faith and to God’s 
Word. 


“No more do I feed my soul on a ‘Bible 
full of bones and no meat, but on the 
strong meat and the finest of the wheat. 
No more do I talk of Jesus as ‘a God-filled 
man’ but with doubting Thomas I humbly 
claim Him as my Lord and my God. And 
thus again I have the soul-satisfying mes- 
sage of ‘the glorious Gospel of the Son of 
God.’ Apart from such faith no such mes- 
sage can exist.” 


In the Heathen World. Dr. Coole of 
the Wiley Hospital, Kutien, writes: 


“Two weeks ago I met a Chinese woman 
whom I knew rambling through the streets. 
She had a small mirror in one hand, the 
other hand held some burning sticks of 
incense and a basket hanging on her arm 
held some child’s clothing. As she walked 
she called a child’s name continuously. 
Passing, I asked if her child were sick and 
she answered, ‘Yes.’ A few days later pass- 
ing her home I asked if the child were bet- 
ter and she said with a smile, ‘Yes.’ Evi- 
dently her little child had been comatose, 
probably in convulsions, and the blind 
diviners had advised her to seek the lost 
spirit of the child throughout the streets 
of the city with mirror, clothing and in- 
cense, that it might recognize her and so 
follow home.” 


Dr. Ethel Polk, who is physician in an 
American Methodist hospital in China, 
says that the children of China are de- 
livered by midwives who know nothing 
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of cleanliness, anesthetics or the use of 
instruments. In Central China 80 per 
cent of the mothers are infected while 
some 60 per cent of the children die. Every 
Chinese woman is compelled to sit up and 
keep awake for forty-eight hours after her 
child is born. Many of them faint from 
loss of blood and exhaustion and many 
die. . . . . The flesh of a child or young 
person is supposed to be a great tonic and a 
renewal of strength to old and feeble peo- 
ple. Young people are taught that to give 
this bite of flesh and blood to a father or 
mother is a mark of filial love and loyalty. 
We had a thirteen-year-old patient from 
Laura Haygood School who had a badly 
infected arm from having allowed her 
father to bite a large piece of flesh out of 
it. This is a common practice. 


The bodies of dead persons, especially 
of wealthier ones, are in China kept for 
months waiting until the priest finds lucky 
days and lucky places for their interment. 
These bodies are kept in a room in which 
incense is burning all the time and food, 
jewelry, etc., are often kept on the altar 
for the spirit of the dead person. Servants, 
life-size, writes Miss Flora Dodson, made 
of paper and very real looking, are sta- 
tioned around the altar and the coffin. 
These vary in number according to the 
wealth of the family, ranging from two 
to eight or ten. Sometimes these are 
*ricksha or chair coolies. At the burial all 
are burned in order that they may accom- 
pany their master’s spirit. The custom of 
placing these paper servants around the 
coffin of the dead is a survival of the cus- 
tom of burying alive two servants with a 
person of wealth. Within the memory of 
some of our native Christians that custom 
prevailed. The two servants buried were 
boy and girl. That this has been the case 
is proved by recently opened graves in 
which were found the bones of three peo- 
ple,—a small person on either side of a 
grown one. 


Brief Mission Notes. The Agricultural 
Department of the Mission University of 
Nanking is engaged in supervising the 
construction of one of the first decently 
built roads in China. This will run from 
Peking to Tientsin and is constructed to 
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give relief to flood sufferers. Fifty stu- 
dents from the University under Professor 
Joseph Bailie direct the workmen, who 
number some 10,000. The American Red 
Cross and the Chinese Government each 
donates $100,000 (Mex.) to pay wages and 
the Government also agrees to haul the 
stone for the road and to care for the 
housing of the workmen. 


The Ibis, a houseboat used by the 
American Presbyterian Mission on the 
Nile for over half a century, is now 
cruising the Sea of Joseph, an ancient 
waterway which was once an effluent of 
the river of Egypt. The missionaries have 
been received everywhere with kindness 
both by Copts and Moslems and have been 
surprised to find so many Coptic churches 
and monasteries in the region. The priests 
have received the visitors courteously and 
have cooperated in the meetings. Thou- 
sands of tracts from the Nile Mission 
Press have been distributed. Among the 
places visited was the ancient city of 
Oxyrhyncus where “The Lost Sayings of 
Jesus” and other manuscripts were dis- 
covered a few years since. 


The American Board is planning a 
great forward move in Turkey and is 
calling for-175 men and women to add to 
its present force of 200. “This is the 
greatest call we ever have issued. The 
demand is for ordained men, physicians, 
nurses, educators of all kinds, industrial 
superintendents, agriculturists, architects 
and Y. M. C. A. specialists. The work of 
the first few years will be that of recon- 
struction of communities, schools. hospitals, 
churches, homes and farms. We must 
build the old wastes, raise up the former 
desolations and repair the waste cities. We 
want Ezras, Nehemiahs, and Zerubbabels, 
men and women of mighty faith and effi- 
ciency. We shall need an additional $200,- 
000 per year as a maintenance fund, not to 
mention a fund for materials such as lum- 
ber, masonry, furniture, tools, agricultural 
implements, seeds, hospital supplies, etc. 


God is calling the American Board to a ; 


work of missionary construction unparal- 
leled in modern times. 


The Naikas are a degraded aboriginal 
tribe living in the forests of the Gujarat 
Mountains, utterly ignorant, given to 
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drunkenness and thievery. Most of their 
earnings go to the liquor shops and a fa- 
vorite pastime is the skillful detaching of 
a cow or buffalo from a grazing herd to be 
driven twenty miles or so and sold for a 
tenth of its value. Mr. Lampard of the 
American Methodist Mission at Baroda 
has sent in several native workers into the 
forests and opened a small school for these 
derelicts. 

“The chief difficulty,” he says, “is to re- 
duce the story of the Gospel to such simple 
terms as will come within the people’s 
power to understand. Yet patient persist- 


ent effort is beginning to tell and two days 
ago I baptized six Naikas.” 


The late Dr. Marks of Rangoon, a sort 
of Dr. Arnold of the East, was himself of 
Jewish parentage, having been born in a 
Jewish home in East London. His monu- 
ment is St. John’s College, Rangoon, one 
of the foremost educational institutions in 
Burma, which owed its foundation and de- 
velopment to him. In his long teaching 
career not less than 15,000 pupils passed 
through his hands, boys of almost every 
nationality of the East. In the early days 
the King of Upper Burma, having heard of 
the energetic and capable Christian school- 
master, sent word to him to come to Man- 
dalay to found a school there also with a 
capacity of one thousand boys. The re- 
quest was complied with on condition that 
the school should be Christian and that 
permission should be given to build a 
Christian church and lay out a Christian 
cemetery. Dr. Marks explained to the king 
that friends in England would assist in 
the construction of the church but was 
repulsed with the proud remark: “I am a 
King. I want no assistance in my works 
of merit.” 


Mr. Olds of Niigata, Japan, sends us 
an encouraging report of spiritual awak- 
ening among the young women of a 
school with which he is related. A circle 
composed of Christians and non-Christians 
has been formed for personal spiritual cul- 
ture and the development of faith in others. 
This circle contributes some five yen each 
month for the purchase of religious books 
which are circulated by the members among 
those it seeks to influence. The leader of 
the movement, now graduated, showed her 
profound earnestness recently by making 
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a long journey by train and foot to a re- 
mote place to meet a friend under convic- 
tion, with whom she talked and prayed all 
night, returning the next morning to take 
up her school duties in the distant island 
of Sado. This same girl, while still a stu- 
dent, copied out the whole of the New 
Testament, little by little, writing it in 
duplicate with carbon paper. This she did 
partly for her own spiritual culture but 
chiefly to provide her old Buddhist grand- 
mother with a copy of the Scriptures which 
should be suited to her deficient eyesight. 
In this way she hoped to stir her spiritually 
to Christian faith. 


The Presbyterian Seminary in Korea 
has graduated 171 students. Of these 
fifty-nine have, from time to time, re- 
turned to take additional courses, so 
eager is the spirit of study and inquiry. 
In order to inform and develop the pas- 
torate on the field the Presbyterian Coun- 
cil is to issue quarterly a publication with 
Biblical, and general matter which will 
also be suited to the needs of circuit help- 
ers, local group leaders and elders. It is 
suggested that those who are wont to give 
Christmas presents to Korean workers 
might find subscriptions to this 150-page 
magazine an appropriate gift. The price 
is 50 sen, or about 25 cents, annually. 


It is a striking fact that the Chinese 
ambassadors to the United States, Great 
Britain and to Germany (before the 
breaking off of relations with that coun- 
try) were all students and graduates of 
St. John’s University, Shanghai, an in- 
stitution under the American Episcopal 
Mission. 


It is reported of the late Captain Luke 
Bickel of the American Baptist Mission 
in the Inland Sea of Japan that he was so 
revered by the people to whom he minis- 
tered that when he died some feared to 
bury his body on an island of the Inland 
Sea lest some of those who had learned 
to love him might make a shrine of his 
grave. 


Mr. Gowman of the China Inland Mis- 
sion among the Lisu of Yunnan reports 
that the arrival of the first Gospels of 
Luke in Lisu has been the occasion of 
great rejoicings among this people. The 
Easter festival was made a feast of recog- 
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nition, the offering $51.07 (Me-+x.) being sent 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Part of this, it is interesting to hear, is to 
go towards the construction of a steam 
launch to be used in Bible distribution 
among the Indians of the Amazon River. 
Thus these two districts, so widely re- 
moved, are linked together by this little 
contribution. To this Easter festival the 
crowds came streaming in for what proved 
to be the largest Lisu gathering in the his- 
tory of the work. We were amazed to 
see the results from the first moon Bible 
school, as village after village arrived, full 
of enthusiasm and zeal kindled by their 
representatives who had been at the school. 
Further, people from fifteen to twenty en- 
tirely new villages came trooping in. The 
festival was opened Saturday evening when 
Mr. Ho gave a powerful address on the 
Holy Spirit. A fine address on the Bible 
was given in connection with the offering 
for the Bible Society. At this service a 
display of Scripture portions in forty-odd 
languages was given in the schoolroom. 
Crowds were examining the portions for 
several hours, one of us being there to 
explain things. 


A leader in the China Continuation Com- 
mittee writing of the effort to bring to- 
gether the missionary interests in China 
says: 

“Tt is not easy to get effective co- 
operation and united action on the part 
of the many different societies engaged 
in mission work in China. Still we are 
to have a very concrete illustration of 
our essential unity in a big Missions 
Building costing $150,000 in gold, apart 
from cost of land, to be erected, pro- 
vided we can secure a satisfactory site 
in some place in Shanghai. It will be 
seen by all visitors to Shanghai, both 
missionaries and other.” 


A Japanese pastor, Mr. Ikeda, whose 
health had broken down, devoted his 
time to a translation of “St. Bernard and 
his Times” believing that the book would 
be a message of inspiration to Japanese 
Christians. To a friend visiting him in his 
poor lodging he confided his difficulties in 
finding a publisher because of the size of 
the work. The friend suggested that St. 
Bernard was but little known and that a 
life of St. Francis of Assisi would be more 
acceptable to both publisher and_ public. 


The Cambridge Declaration. 


Mr. Ikeda acknowledged the force of this 
view and said that he too revered St. 
Francis but that 


“St’ Francis stood for love alone,—selfless, 
gentle, self-sacrificing love. There is great 
power in that but it is not enough. There 
is evil in men’s hearts and that evil must 
be fought against and subdued. Only so 
can men be saved. Not St. Francis but St. 
Bernard is the man who combines in him- 
self both these principles, love and the 
aggressive fighting spirit, and so I thought 
it would perhaps serve Christ best if I 
introduced St. Bernard to the Japanese 
Church, ‘This,’ said a friend of Mr. Ikeda, 
‘it was which struck one as so wonderful 
in him, his faithful spirit caring more, even 
in the face of illness and starvation, to 
serve his Lord than to make money. If he 
had only worked for gain there were ways 
by which he might have lived an easier life 
by writing, but his devotion to Christ made 
him choose the path which led deeper and 
deeper into poverty.’” 


He passed away on November 10, 1917. 


That great missionary, Dr. Macklin of 
Nanking, is a prophet of anti-poverty. 
It is that interest more than his medical 
work or his preaching, says the organ of 
his Church, that has given him his hold on 
the hearts and imaginations of the Chinese 
of all classes. They never saw anything 
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like it before. The very coolies on the 
street say as he passes, “There goes Jesus 
Christ.” Dr. Macklin has endeavored to do 
more than feed and clothe the poor and 
care for them when sick. His ultimate aim 
has been to change social conditions so that 
poverty might be unknown in China. Pes- 
tilence, infanticide and a thousand other 
evils are directly traceable to the grinding 
poverty of this great race. 


Mr. Stipp is working in the Philippines 
under the Disciples of Christ. He tells 
us that the churches in his district have 
determined to embark upon a policy of 
self-support. A rather elaborate system 
has been worked out by which the Mission 
is to deduct 5 per cent from the salary of 
the evangelists during the year 1918 and 
this amount is to be made up by the breth- 
ren in the local church. This reduction 
is to be increased by 5 per cent each year 
until the pastor’s entire salary will be paid 
by his people. If any district fails, appeal 
for help is to be made not to the Mission 
but to the treasurer of the native conven- 
tion. In spite of prospective hardship the 
pastors to a man, under the able leadership 
of Adriano Guerro, are supporting the new 
policy. 


THE CAMBRIDGE DECLARATION. 


Representatives of all of the Evangelical 
Free Churches of England appointed by 
their respective bodies to consider plans 
of Free Church Federation in England 
have held conferences in 1916 at Mansfield 
College, Oxford, in 1917 at the Leys School 
in Cambridge. The following Declaratory 
Statement of Common Faith and Practice 
was unanimously adopted. We reproduce 
the body of this important document below. 


DECLARATORY STATEMENT OF COMMON 
FaiIrH AND PRACTICE. 


Ts 


There is One Living and True God, Who 
is revealed to us as Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit; Him alone we worship and adore. 


1h, 


We believe that God so loved the world 
as to give His Son to be the Revealer of 
the Father and the Redeemer of mankind; 
that the Son of God, for us men and for 
our salvation, became man in Jesus Christ, 
Who, having lived on earth the perfect 
human life, died for our sins, rose again 
from the dead, and now is exalted Lord 
over all; and that the Holy Spirit, Who 
witnesses to us of Christ, makes the salva- 
tion which is in Him to be effective in our 
hearts and lives. 


IONE. 


We acknowledge that all men are sinful, 
and unable to deliver themselves from 
either the guilt or power of their sin; but 
we have received and rejoice in the Gospel 
of the grace of the Holy God, wherein al! 
who truly turn from sin are freely for- 
given through faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and are called and enabled, through 
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the Spirit dwelling and working within 
them, to live in fellowship with God and 
for His service; and in this new life, which 
is to be nurtured by the right use of the 
means of grace, we are to grow, daily dying 
unto sin and living unto Him Who in His 
mercy has redeemed us. 


UN 


We believe that the Catholic or Universal 
Church is the whole company of the re- 
deemed in heaven and on earth, and we 
recognize as belonging to this holy fellow- 
ship all who are united to God through 
faith in Christ. 

The Church on earth—which is One 
through the Apostolic Gospel and through 
the living union of all its true members 
with its one Head, even Christ, and which 
is Holy through the indwelling Holy Spirit 
Who sanctifies the Body and its members— 
is ordained to.be the visible Body of Christ, 
to worship God through Him, to promote 
the fellowship of His people and the ends 
of His Kingdom, and to go into all the 
world and proclaim His Gospel for the 
salvation of men and the brotherhood of all 
mankind. Of this visible Church, and every 
branch thereof, the only Head is the Lord 
Jesus Christ; and in its faith, order, disci- 
pline and duty, it must be free to obey Him 
alone as it interprets His holy will. 


V. 


We receive, as given by the Lord to His 
Church on earth, the Holy Scriptures, the 
Sacraments of the Gospel, and the Chris- 
tian Ministry. 

The Scriptures, delivered through men 
moved by the Holy Ghost, record and in- 
terpret the revelation of redemption, and 
contain the sure Word of God concerning 
our salvation and all things necessary 
thereto. Of this we are convinced by the 
witness of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of 
men to and with the Word; and this Spirit, 
thus speaking from the Scriptures to be- 
lievers and to the Church, is the supreme 
Authority by which all opinions in religion 
are finally to be judged. 

The Sacraments—Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper—are instituted by Christ, Who is 
Himself certainly and really present in His 
own ordinances (though not bodily in the 
elements thereof), and are signs and seals 
of His Gospel not to be separated there- 
from. They confirm the promises and gifts 
of salvation, and, when rightly used by be- 
lievers with faith and prayer, are, through 
the operation of the Holy Spirit, true means 
of grace. 

The Ministry is an office within the 
Church—not a sacerdotal order—instituted 
for the preaching of the Word, the minis- 
tration of the Sacraments and the care of 
souls. It is. a vocation from God, upon 
which therefore no one is qualified to enter 
save through the call of the Holy Spirit 
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in the heart; and this inward call is to be 
authenticated by the call of the Church, 
which is followed by ordination to the work 
of the Ministry in the name of the Chyrch. 
While thus maintaining the Ministry as an 
office, we do not limit the ministries of the 
New Testament to those who are thus or- 
dained, but affirm the priesthood of all 
believers and the obligation resting upon 
them to fulfill their vocation according to 
the gift bestowed upon them by the Holy 
Spirit. - 


Wak 


We affirm the sovereign authority of our 
Lord Jesus Christ over every department 
of human life, and we hold that individuals 
and peoples are responsible to Him in their 
several spheres and are bound to render 
Him obedience and to seek always the fur- 
therance of His Kingdom upon earth, not, 
however, in any way constraining belief, 
imposing religious disabilities, or denying 
the rights of conscience. 


VEE 


In the assurance given us in the Gospel 
of the love of God our Father to each of 
us and to all men and in faith that 
Jesus Christ Who died, overcame death 
and has passed into the heavens, the first- 
fruit of them that sleep, we are made con- 
fident of the hope of Immortality and trust 
to God our souls and the souls of the de- 
parted. We believe that the whole world 
must stand before the final judgment of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. And with glad and 
solemn hearts we look for the consumma- 
tion and bliss of the life everlasting wherein 
the people of God, freed forever from sor- 
row and from sin, shall serve Him and see 
His face in the perfected communion of all 
saints in the Church triumphant. 

These things as all else in our Christian 
faith we hold in reverent submission to the 
guidance and teaching of the Holy Spirit 
Who is Truth and we shall ever seek of 
Him enlightenment and grace both to un- 
learn our errors and also more fully to 
learn the mind and will of God Whom 
to know is life eternal and to serve is per- 
fect freedom. 

And, being thus called of God unto the 
purpose of His redeeming love wherein He 
is delivering the world from sin and misery 
and is reconciling all things to Himself in 
Christ Jesus and being animated with faith 
in the final triumph of our Lord, we set 
before us as our end and aim to carry the 
Gospel to every creature and to serve and 
stablish_ in our land and throughout the 
earth, His reign of righteousness, joy and 
peace. 

Grace be with all those that love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. And to 
God be glory in the Church by Christ Jesus 
throughout all ages, world without end.— 
Amen. 


PROF. FRIEDRICH 


WILHELM FOERSTER ON THE 


WAR. 


Dr. FRIEDRICH WILHELM FOERSTER. 


Professor Foerster of the University of 
Munich stands out from among his col- 
leagues of German university life as a sane 
and Christian man, in his judgments of the 
present international crisis. We have in the 
past printed translations from his works 
which show him to be a discerning thinker. 
Professor Foerster was earlier in life a 
representative of the usual post-Kantian 
agnosticism which prevails in German 
academic circles. But in late years he has 
come over to the positions of evangelical 
Christianity. He is professor of pedagogy 
and is concerned, in the paper from which 
the present extracts are drawn, with point- 
ing out what the attitude of the school- 
teacher should be in relation to the war.* 


“A very difficult task is placed before the 
teacher by the wish expressed by some au- 
thorities that the greater German victories 
in arms should be celebrated in the schools. 


*Prom Weltkrieg im Unterricht reproduced in The 
Pedagogical Seminary. 


The wish is justifiable and the task full 
of good pedagogical opportunities but also 
full of dangers. Will our philologists not 
herewith recall all that which deep reli- 
gious feeling prompted Greek and Roman 
generals to say against victory celebrations? 
It was a profound dread of pride, of chal- 
lenging the gods that made the heathen 
shrink from any too strong emphasis on 
personal or national success. Our piety 
in contrast to that has become very super- 
ficial although Christianity has meant a 
great ethico- religious conquest of UBpls. We 
imagine that victory is a direct reward from 
God for our superiority and may on that 
account be jubilantly acclaimed without re- 
straint. But may a victory not be per- 
mitted by Providence also as a great temp- 
tation and test? Does not victory have 
on men of all kinds a quite remarkable ef- 
fect, dangerous for the higher faculties? 
So that mundane triumph might appear to 
a more penetrating glance to be rather a 
curse, a Divine alienation, and not a Divine 
blessing. At any rate in the ancient aver- 
sion to all celebrations of victory, in that 
pious dread of vindicating and enjoying 
victory simply as a merited gift of God 
there is a far more Divine deference toward 
the inscrutable mystery of Divine decrees 
than is expressed in our hackneyed war 
metaphysics. That demand for the great- 
est discretion in joy about one’s own good 
fortune, th at dread of any too express de- 
light in one’s own superiority was certainly 
anything but superstitious. Behind it 
stood, rather, the profound presentiment 
that every worldly success denotes far more 
probably an affliction than a favor from 
God, and that that hidden curse of triumph 
may be transformed into a blessing only by 
extraordinary humility and unobtrusive- 
ness. (Is Professor Foerster thinking of 
the great victories of 1870-71 from which 
all the horrors of the present Armageddon 
have come?) 


“There is, moreover, a purely ethical mo- 
tive which should actuate great discretion 
in victory celebrations.. Behind the dis- 
patches of victory we hear always of the 
‘heavy losses’ of our enemy, yes, often of 
‘mountains of corpses’: we know how many 


» foreign tears and how much mourning our 


triumph connotes. Awe of the misfortune 
involved in our success, the social feeling 
which links us with the distress of others 
which especially in our time is so deeply 
awakened, all these impulses must not be 
stifled by victory—jubilation; on the con- 
trary they must suppress the latter or the 
curse of victory is already upon us. For 
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the above reason it is of great importance 
for the ethico-religious education of our 
youth that in official discussions of national 
success the teacher understands how to re- 
pair the honor of that ancient awe of wfpls. 
That can first be done by a chivalrous word 
about the defeated and then by dispensing 
at all such celebrations with all national 
self-praise. Let us not fail to say some- 
thing about our moral attitude towards suc- 
cess and about the dangers of success, Let 
us explain why it may be not only ve victis 
but even more rightly ve victoribus, and 
how the individual and nation can sustain 
trials of strength and preserve modesty and 
magnanimity without which they are odious 
to God and man. 


“At the time of the Spanish-American 
War, on a street in America, I once came 
upon a group of boys who were impaling 
frogs on knitting needles and who said in 
explanation, ‘We are killing Spaniards.’ 

. The monthly notices of deaths in 
the various armies by bayonet attack, mass 
attack, by explosions, is an absolute danger 
for our young people exactly because they 
are not present and do not see the terrible 
suffering. The teacher can at least give an 
antidote by turning all his energy against 
the malicious, scornful and brutal talk 
about ‘our enemies,—not by mere prohibi- 
‘tion and moralizing but perhaps by refer- 
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ring to the following popular saying,—'by 
abuse no battles are won. When Israel 
battled against the enemy, Moses prayed,— 
he did not abuse.’ Our armies conquer by 
their discipline. If you wish to be spirit- 
ually allied with them preserve discipline in 
speech, control your unbridled words, do 
not indulge in hatred and censure. You 
know that hatred for the enemy diminishes 
‘as the square of the distance’ and becomes 
less, the nearer both parties stand opposite 
each other at the front. 

“In the reports of the schools of Wur- 
temberg Professor Prodinger writes for 
youth and others: ‘Woe to those,’ a German 
clergyman rightly exclaims who had op- 
portunity to see the horrible battlefields in 
France, ‘woe to those who bear the respon- 
sibility before modern and world history 
for this dreadful war, for the sorrow of 
the bloody struggle of nations which no 
human being and no pen can describe.’ 
“We shall win, that is without doubt, and 
we shall become the Lords of Europe,” 
say some. Yet open Holy Scripture and 
you will find a sentence that sounds as if 
it had been written to-day, “What shall it 
profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?” That would 
happen, however, if we should forget that 
even in this war brother is fighting against 
brother, if we allowed to arise in our hearts 
feelings of hate and contempt for the indi- 
vidual who bears arms against our coun- 
Liye ” 


EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


An Appreciation of Mr. Dan Crawford’s African Mission. 


We have received a copy of a letter sent 
to Mr. and Mrs. Dan Crawford at Luanza 
by Mr. W. F. P. Burton, a fellow mission- 
ary in Africa, stationed at Mwanza Ka- 
singa. The letter is of special interest, in 
view of the fact that Mr. Burton, with 
other missionaries, before visiting Mr. 
Crawford, were critical of some of his 
work. A personal visit and study of Mr. 
Crawford’s missionary efforts have re- 
moved any prejudices which Mr. Burton 
entertained.—Eprror. 


PENTECOSTAL Mission, 
Mwanza KAsINGa, 
KInKoNDjYA, AFRICA. 

November 22, 1917. 
e 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Crawford: 

While sending back the carriers to you 
I want to just tell you a little of my opin- 
ion with regard to the work at Luanza and 


at the same time to thank you both so much 
for all your kindness to me during my 
happy visit, for the feeding up, for the 
opportunities to be lazy, for the blessed 
fellowship in the Lord Jesus and His work 
so dear to our heart, and for every detail 
which has contributed to my return here, 
physically fit once more for the work in 
hand. Of course, as a young hand at Cen- 
tral African evangelization I learned scores 
of valuable lessons and perhaps it may in- 
terest you to know what most impressed 
me, 


1. Bible Schools and Streets. 

The building of out-chapels as Bible 
schools for the more distant villages and 
the lining out of your nearer villages into 
decent streets of wholesome sanitary 
houses, certainly make for more efficient 
working in the proclamation of the Gospel. 
Here, the Roman Catholics have been 
claiming village after village. Places which 
we have faithfully evangelized for two 
years have been deliberately wrenched 
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from us by priests who have never entered 
the said places. Why? Because, while we 
preached in the open air, the priests 
have sent half a dozen lads to put up a 
shabby barn or shanty and so they have 
claimed (in the eyes of the R. C. officials 
whose tendency is always to give the priests 
the benefit of the doubt) prior right to the 
villages. Hence, unless we wish to be left 
with no territory in which to preach Christ 
we must follow your example. Already 
we have given five Bible schools; two are 
practically complete and are even now in 
charge of two native evangelists. I hope 
in the near future to put up a house at each 
of these centers similar to that which you 
occupy at Nduvye. : ; 

As to the streets, here it is impossible to 
visit systematically from house to house. 
The houses are dotted promiscuously here 
and there and everywhere among the grass 
and forest. They are dirty little hovels 
and without any attempt at order, regular- 
ity, comfort or sanitation. In addition the 
indiscriminate jumbling together of huts 
and the fact that children and parents live 
together in one little shelter of perhaps 
six feet square naturally leads to the gross- 
est abuses and.evils. But by having your 
neat clean streets of airy two-roomed 
houses you can keep the boys and girls 
clean in mind and also facilitate gospeliz- 
ing. I think Mr. Higgins’ plan in Luanza 
of cottage meetings is splendid. I refer 
to the method by which the believers go 
to him on Tuesday evening to repreach to 
him the message which he has given them 
in the Monday afternoon Bible class and 
thus insure their having obtained the gist 
of his lessons correctly before they them- 
selves go out to relate: the same truths on 
Wednesday evening in the organized cot- 
tage meetings in various parts of the vil- 
lage. We cannot well work this at present 
on account of the scattered disintegrated 
conditions of our villages, but I trust that 
here too we may before long be able to get 
the old chief sufficiently interested to line 
up his villages in good broad roads of de- 
cent houses. 


2. The Macedonian Call. 


Another matter which has left a deep im- 
pression on me is the list of needy villages 
which is read over each Lord’s Day after 
the Lord’s Supper. What a solemnity as 
the Macedonian cry is read and your Chris- 
tian natives hear the “Come over and help 
us,” of their neighboring villages in dark- 
ness and death! And how I envy your 
bands of fiery determined old mothers and 
grandmothers and your faithful black 
evangelists! May God speedily give us 
also such bands of gospelers. 


3. Simplicity of Buildings, etc. 


Finally, I would like to thank you for 
the lessons of combined simplicity and re- 


,ones. 
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finement which I learned at Luanza. Cer- 
tainly there are many little touches which 
only a lady’s hand can give. But in these 
days when there is such a tendency to ex- 
pensive buildings, luxurious equipment and 
costliness of upkeep, I feel that we younger 
missionaries owe a vote of gratitude for 
the lessons learned from the economical 
and at the same time comfortable, mission 
home. If it will not be considered too per- 
sonal perhaps I may mention my pleasure 
at finding what a splendid settee mother 
earth will make, what a natty picture frame 
can be made of a few bamboos, how sub- 
stantial and elegant a veranda fencing can 
be made of waterside reeds, what a fine 
carpet can be made by sewing together the 
native grass mats, what a long way one can 
go in beautifying one’s mud walls, in the 
absence of wall paper, with white chalk and 
charcoal! As well as similar lessons of 
taste and enjoyment in the right handling 
of purely local and native food produce, 
lupoli, tute, kandola and so on. 


My home-coming was indeed stormy, the 
Roman Catholics had taken advantage of 
my absence to put up five little shanties 
(they call them chapels) but they will not 
stand through the rains and will not ac- 
commodate a dozen people, but they are 
sufficient in the eyes of the Government to 
prevent our future evangelization of the 
villages where they exist. 

With hearty Christian greetings, 

I remain, 
Sincerely and gratefully yours, 
(Signed) W. F. P. Burton. 


Mr. Crawford, who sends us this letter, 
writes as follows: 


“This letter is all the more welcome as it 
marks the end of our friend’s frank criti- 
cism, before he ever set eye on Luanza. The 
red underlinings are by me and to accen- 
tuate the astounding new phase of our 
work that makes mere buildings assume 
such solemn proportions, no building in the 
town meaning no right of occupancy for 
the Gospel. It is almost astounding enough 
to be incredible, and hence my palpitating 
pleasure to be permitted from the liberal 
moneys given me of my God to keep many 
a bygone promise to far scattered chiefs 
that one day in God’s own way and God’s 
own pay we would build these structures 
in their towns. Some of these are so sug- 
gestively Memorial Bible schools for loved 
Surely the heart of Christ was glad- 
dened by so recognizing that just as the 
stones in the Temple of His Body are living 
stones so, far better than any dead tomb- 
stone for the beloved, is a living memorial 
for Him in lands far away. The former 
crumbles away ultimately before the stress 
of rain and wind, but the living stones 
stand forever.” 


EDITORIAL.* 


“You English think that nothing has hap- 
pened in theology within a hundred years,” 
said an American liberal to an English 
theologian. “Perhaps that is so,” was the 
reply, “but you Americans seem to think 
that nothing ever happened prior to a hun- 
dred years ago.” The criticism is undoubt- 
edly unfair to many, but at the same time 
it reflects certain tendencies in theological 
conservatism and liberalism in both coun- 
tries. There are those whose minds are 
closed to any new presentation of truth, and 
look askance at any new terminology in the 
statement of an old truth. On the other 
hand, there is an element which gives one 
the impression that the work of previous 
generations has no present value, and the 
discovery of vital truth has been reserved 
for to-day. 

A truly great mind recognizes no limita- 
tions of time and space in the appreciation 
of the work of those who have contributed 
towards the statement of Christian doc- 
trine. It is for this reason that the work 
of the late Dr. James Denney is of per- 
manent value. Fifteen years ago there ap- 
peared his first great contribution to. theo- 
logical literature in ‘““The Death of Christ,” 
succeeded shortly afterwards by “Jesus and 
the Gospel.” His third book, which is a 
posthumous work, is entitled, ‘The Chris- 
tian Doctrine of Reconciliation.” In the 
prefatory note there is a brief notice to 
the effect that Dr. Denney was unable to 
deliver these lectures in person, owing to 
his illness, but that the manuscript was 
found among his papers, practically com- 
pleted. 

The thesis which Dr. Denney treats is the 
great doctrine of Reconciliation. With the 
same breadth and erudition that character- 
ize his former works, he deals with the 
experimental basis of the doctrine, its place 
in Christian thought in the past, its state- 
ment by New Testament writers, its ever 
present need, its achievement by Christ, and 
its realization in human life. For twenty 
years the redeeming work of Christ has 


*The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, by Rev. 
James Denney, D. D. Geo. H. Doran Co., New 
York. Cloth. 338 pages. $2 net. 


been a subject which has engrossed Dr. 
Denney’s mind. In this latest work the 
author’s powers of analysis, his thorough 
and devout scholarship, his logical and 
orderly presentation of the theme under 
discussion are revealed at their best, and to 
these gifts are added a deep spiritual per- 
ception and a style at once concise and 
clear. 

We turn with a sense of relief to Dr. 
Denney, from the writings of a popular 
theologian, who tells us that “Christ saves 
us, in the only certain way we know that 
every man is ever saved, to better living, 
through direct contagion of character, 
through His immediate influence upon us.” 
Or from this explanation of propitiation: 
“The father’s hope for his child’s steady 
growth in righteousness depends not only 
on the child’s present intention . . but 
much more upon the father’s own intention 
never to give up in his attempt at any cost 
to help that child to conquer himself. The 
father may be said here in a true sense to 
propitiate himself; and his own fixed pur- 
pose has become a partial substitute for the 
wavering purpose of the child.” It is a 
different conception of Christ’s completed 
work that we receive from Dr. Denney’s 
interpretation of Reconciliation. ‘There is 
something from which he (the sinner) is 
exempted,” he says, “by the death of Je- 
sus.” “In other words, Jesus died for him, 
in an irreducible sense of these words; He 
died for him in a sense and with a poten- 
tial result which can never be ascribed to 
any action or experience of his own or of 
others, but only and forever to the death 
of Jesus itself... . . It is because He died 
for us, and for no other reason, that the 
darkness has passed away, and a light 
shines in which we have peace with God 
and rejoice in hope of His glory.” 

This is the conclusion of Dr. Denney’s 
book. Beginning with Augustine, Anselm, 
Grotius and other early fathers, he states 
the contributions which have been made in 
succeeding generations to the great doctrine 
of Reconciliation, up to Harnack’s “Two- 
fold Gospel,” published in 1910. Viewed 
from different angles, various theologians 
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have emphasized various aspects of Christ’s 
Death. In each he shows any element of 
truth, or detects the error resulting from 
misconception. 

To Horace Bushnell’s “Vicarious Sacri- 
fice,’ and McLeod Campbell’s “The Nature 
of the Atonement,” he pays special tribute 
of appreciation. Of their work he says, 
“All that is positive in the doctrines of 
Bushnell and McLeod Campbell, not to 
speak of the numberless writers who have 
learned from them, is to be welcomed with- 
out reserve.” 

In these days, when Christian thought 
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has been more occupied with works than 
with faith, and when social service is re- 
ceiving greater emphasis than doctrine, 
there is need of the presentation by a mas- 
ter mind of the great fundamentals upon 
which the superstructure of the Christian 
life is built. Every young minister should 
read the trilogy upon Christ and His com- 
pleted work which have been given to us 
by Dr. Denney, the last of which, coming 
from one who, “though being dead, yet 
speaketh,” will be found to be no less help- 
ful than his previous works. Higher trib- 
ute than this could not be given. 


HOME WOUNDED.* 


Wheel me down by the meadow, 
Where no step but thine will pass; 

Anchor me where the shadow 
Skims o’er the billowy grass: 

Where the arbutus strageles over 
The slope of the spreading hill, 

And the souls of hidden violets 
Their scented airs distil. 


Saint, with your sweet composure, 
Lean your cool cheek ’gainst my hair; 
My soul’s in the fierce exposure 
Of fields where the dying are; 
And even your hand can never 
Quiet this fever and pain, 
Or soften the restless longing 
To share in the contest again. 


Oh, to be here so idle! 
To sit like a clod in this chair, 
With hands that ache for the bridle, 
With heart away in the war! 
Instead of the long roll beating 
To hear but the tinkle of vines, 
For the rush and whirl of the conflict 
Only the wail of the pines. 


Still midst the sounds of summer, 
Which freight the soft June air 
With tender slumberous murmur, 
My soul hears the trumpet’s blare. 
What have I laid on the altar? 
Only a few drops of blood! 
Small is the gift to offer 
For honor, freedom, God. 


While by your side I dally, 
Still waits the slave in his chain. 

Up, my faint pulse must rally 
Once more ’mid the leaden rain. 

With kisses on lips, eyes, and forehead, 
Sign me the sign of the Cross. 

If my heart throb its last for our banner, 
Greater the gain than the loss. 

If we gain—there’ll be time for our wooing, 
In paths where the wild roses nod; 

If we lose—I’ll wait for you, dearest, 
’Neath the palms by the mount of our God. 


—Unknown. 


*The writer of the above poem is unknown. The verses were found on the road, before the Battle 


of Gettysburg. 


Professor Lounsbury of Yale University, in whose book of Yale Verse, published by 


Yale University Press, the poem appears, thus describes the circumstances under which the poem came 


to his notice: 


“On the march to Gettysburg the army had gone one night into camp when I picked up a torn piece 


of newspaper which was fluttering about. 


As anything to be read 


of any sort was then far from 


abundant, I looked it over. .... No name of writer appeared on this torn fragment as I found it; 
in fact, no space was left for one... ... I was so struck at the time by the poem that I cut it out 


of the torn piece of paper containing it. 
remained in my mind. 


Naturally this soon disappeared. 
I have reproduced them from memory, and though after the lapse of years 


The words, however, 


IT cannot be sure that what is printed here is an absolutely exact transcript of the lines as I found 
them, I am confident that it is not much out of the way.”—EpiTor. 


NORTHFIELD SEMINARY SPIRIT OF SERVICE. 


Students of Northfield Seminary have 
been engaged in outside work this season. 
While their primary object has been to 
effect a saving to the School the result has 
been to demonstrate the physical benefits 


of simple farm work. During April the 
lawns on the campus were raked by squads 
of students and about a score have enrolled 
for work during the summer months in 
connection with school gardens. 


JOHN: THE GOSPEL OF THE COMPLETE CHRIST.* 
Rev. Harris E. Kirk, D. D. 


Our subject this morning is the Gospel 
of John. We have hitherto considered 
what are known as the synoptic Gospels,— 
Matthew, Mark and Luke, or, as we took 
them in order, Mark, Luke and Matthew. 
Now these Gospels we call “synoptic” be- 
cause they tell the same story in a par- 
ticular way, although if you study them 
you will find that there is a decided growth 
in them all. Beginning with Mark, which 
was the oldest, written about the beginning 
of the sixth: decade of the first century, for 
the instruction of Roman Christians in the 
simple facts of our Lord’s earthly life, we 
went on to the others. Shortly after Mark, 
Luke wrote his Gospel, which is an elabora- 
tion of the story of Mark with a great deal 
of independent material, and, best of all, 
with the introduction of a spirit of gracious 
humanism in the interpretation of the facts 
of Christ’s earthly life, written especially 
for the instruction of a certain Theophilus. 
Some years later, to meet the need of 
Jewish Christians, Matthew, a member of 
the apostolic band, wrote his Gospel, for 
the confirmation of Jewish Christian faith. 

We come this morning to the study of 
a Book of a very different sort. The 
Gospel of John is sometimes called the 
“supplementary Gospel,’ as if John sat 
down and considered the existing narrative 
and supplemented it with such facts as he 
regarded necessary to be believed. While 
there is a considerable amount of truth in 
that, and while John does tell us a great 
deal that the other evangelists did not tell 
us, that was not the primary purpose of 
his Gospel. It is written not to tell us 
what Jesus said or what He did, but what 
the sayings and the doings of Jesus have to 
tell us concerning a Personality, concern- 
ing the importance of Jesus as the Son of 
God. 

The tradition that this Gospel 
written by John is very ancient and well- 
authenticated. John was that Galilean 
fisherman who in company with his asso- 
ciates came down to hear the preaching of 
John the Baptist. He met Jesus and had a 
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conversation with Him in the wilderness— 
which conversation we often wish he had 
told us something about—and became a 
Christian. He was called throughout the 
story “the disciple whom Jesus loved.” 
We cannot be surprised at that when we 
remember that John was one of those 
guileless natures, a man of strength, sin- 
cere, transparent, who opened his whole 
life to Jesus. He was a man of great 
receptivity, with immense capacity for as- 
similation, with a real power for growth. 
Therefore he was known as “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved.” But you must not 
therefore think of him as weak or effemi- 
nate, as he is often portrayed in medieval 
art. Remember he was a_hot-blooded, 


fiery Galilean, called by our Saviour the 


son of thunder, having in him elements 
like that and yet elements too of tender- 
ness and receptivity. 

He long outlived his contemporaries. 
He outlived the Neronian persecution. 
He passed through the period of Domi- 
tian. In exile and hardship of one sort and 
another until the close of the first century 
he lived, and well towards the close of 
that century, while at Ephesus, he wrote 
the Gospel which we call the Gospel of 
John. The Gospel betrays many evidences 
that it was written by an old man. 
Martineau says that one of the character- 
istics of old age is the freshness of remote 
memories. Old people, we often notice, are 
able to tell with a great deal of detail the 
things that happened in childhood, or 
youth, while other and more important 
things that have happened within a week or 
two they cannot recall. So you have John 
telling how he met Jesus, giving us the 
very hour, giving us a minute description 
of what took place at the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper in the upper room. He 
never forgot-the hour or the circumstance. 
It was living in his mind even in old age. 
All of the gracious impressions made upon 
his sensitive nature by early contact with 
Jesus came crowding into his rich old mind 
in those days. And as they came he set 
them down in simple, artless fashion. 
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But there is something more—the level- 
ing processes of time. Time mellows 
everything. Unimportant things fade out. 
The strong, essential lines become more 
clearly defined as time passes, and you 
might say, as Doctor McGregor says of the 
Apocalypse, here is a presentation of Jesus 
by a man who has known Him long. 
John had stood before the figure of Christ, 
loving Him and serving Him many years, 
suffering for Him and enduring hardship 
for Him, and that figure had grown upon 
him until it was filled with a world of 
significance and Christ became All in all. 
It was out of the fullness and mellowness 
of his experience that he wrote the story 
of the Son of God. 

Now I must carry you into what may 
be a difficult region to enter; but we must 
go into it to understand the necessity of 
writing such a Gospel. All the Books of 
the New Testament originated in practical 
necessities. These men were not theolo- 
gians or philosophers who sat down in 
comfortable libraries and wrote treatises 
on religion. Their writings were composed 
to meet specific needs as they arose. We 
have seen how the other Gospels originated 
in the need for preserving an authentic ac- 
count of the earthly life of our Saviour, in 
order that Christians, particularly of: the 
Gentile world, might realize the historical 
significance of Jesus. However Divine and 
great our Lord may be, we must never 
allow Him to escape from the homely 
thraldom of earth, lest haply we lose touch 
with Him and our religion become barren 
and arid. That is one difficulty to-day for 
many Christians. We have allowed Jesus 
to reign; but we have let Him go off in 
inaccessible heaven, surrounded by angels 
and clouds of glory. We do not allow Him 
to govern because we have lost touch with 
His nearness. Now it was to convince the 
first believers that the glorious Saviour of 
the Pauline Gospel was a Man Who dwelt 
upon this earth, that the first Gospels were 
written. 

The need that created John’s Gospel was 
a very different sort of thing. You must 
remember that every living thing in the 
world grows. As it grows it changes. 
As these changes occur the needs of the 
organism change with it. So it was with 
the early Church. Its need changed as its 
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character and experience changed. It was 
to meet a need of a very different sort, a 
need that was implicit in the life of the 
Church, that John wrote his Gospel. Let 
us see if we can get at it. It has to do with 
that most mysterious and blessed promise 
of what we call the second coming of our 
Lord. The return of Christ was clearly and 
emphatically preached by His apostles and 
universally believed in the early Church, 
as it is not but ought to be, universally 
believed in our own day. The second ad- 
vent of Christ carried with it implications 
of the perfect establishment of the King- 
dom of God. That was the blessed hope 
to which the early Christians looked with 
great longing and satisfaction, only they 
universally believed that Christ would come 
in their own day. It seemed to them that 
His going away was only for a brief time 
and that He would come in their own life- 
time and establish the Church and King- 
dom and gloriously fulfill all His promises. 

Now you can easily imagine that so long 
as the Christians were thinking of our 
Lord’s coming in this fashion, it would be 
externalized, concerned with the tranquili- 
zation of the world, overthrowing power- 
ful enemies, dethroning evil kings, driving 
out wicked men and bringing to pass the 
hopes and expectations of the visible 
Church. But that hope was destined to be 
fearfully disappointed and sorely tested, 
and it was in the gradual disillusionment 
of the early Church with respect to the 
immediacy of our Lord’s return,—it was 
out of that disillusionment that a new need 
arose for a fresh apprehension of Christ. 

Let us take some illustrations of that. 
Take the life of the greatest of all apostles; 
I mean Paul. You will find that his faith 
in the Lord’s return passed through three 
distinct stages. First, we find in his earlier 
writings that Paul expected to be alive at 
the coming of the Lord. You notice this in 
1 Thess. iv. 15: “That we which are alive 
and remain unto the coming of the Lord 
shall not prevent them which are asleep.” 
So the great Apostle felt that he would be 
alive when the Lord came. 

He has a more striking word in 1 Cor. 
xv. 51: “Behold, I shew you a mystery; 
We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be 
changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye, at the last trump: for the trumpet 
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shall sound, and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed. 
For this corruptible must put on incor- 
ruption, and this mortal must put on im- 
mortality.” You see, his feeling was that 
this mortal corruptible body would be sud- 
denly changed at the advent of the Lord, 
into what he called a spiritual body, meet 
for fellowship with the eternal God. 

Now the second stage of Paul’s feeling 
about that is reflected in the Epistle to the 
Philippians. The Apostle had reached 
another stage of life. He was in prison in 
Rome, and he was not sure that he would 
get out. He seemed to be turning over in 
his mind the thought: “This is the end of 
my career. Then what? ‘For to me to live 
is Christ, and to die is gain”” And then 
he heard someone knocking at the door; 
Epaphroditus was there with a basket in 
which were a number of little gifts from the 
people at Philippi. Then Paul thought, 
“Now I am in a strait betwixt the two. 
I considered only myself; but when I see 
how you realize my love and how much 
the Philippians need me, . . . . well, Iam 
resolved to stand by the flesh with all of 
its aches and pains and temptations; and 
I am persuaded that I should see your face 
again.” Here he seems to have doubted 
whether he would live through it; he 
might die before the Saviour came. 

The third stage of his faith is in 2 Tim. 
iv. 6-8, in which he is sure that he will not 
be alive. “For I am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure is 
at hand. I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith: henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous judge, shall give me at that 
day: and not to me only, but unto all them 
also that love his appearing.” 

Now this is the way the great thought 
grew in the mind of the Apostle Paul. 
He gradually came to change his feeling, 
not about the certainty of the Lord’s re- 
turn, but about the possibility of His return 
while he was alive. But when you pass 
from Paul and look out upon the early 
Church you find that there was by no 
means the same encouraging growth in 
conviction among the believers. You will 
find, for example, a very serious dis- 
appointment. It is reflected in the Epistle 
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to the Hebrews, which was written some- 
where about the time of the fall of Jeru- 
salem. That event seemed to Jewish 
Christianity the end of the world. They 
were troubled by the delay. Why did not 
the Lord come and stop all these evils? 
Why did He not put down all these ter- 
rible persecutions? Was it not better to 
go back to Moses and the law than to 
jeopardize lives and fortunes following a 
Saviour Who had no power to overcome 
the world? And then they thought of 
those words in the eighth Psalm, “Thou 
hast put all things under his feet,’ and 
asked what that meant. And the writer 
said, “It is true that ‘We see not yet all 
things put under him. But we see Jesus, 
who was made a little lower than the 
angels for the suffering of death, crowned 
with glory and honour; that he by the 
grace of God should taste death for every 
man.’ Therefore, fall in behind Him,” 
he continues, “and take your share of 
the hardships as good soldiers, perfecting 
yourselves in suffering, even as the Captain 
of your salvation did. Run your race with 
patience, for the goal of your hopes is not 
a mount that can be shaken, but it is Mount 
Zion, the general assembly of the firstborn, 
God’s own home, God’s own house.” It 
is a great letter. Yet we see by that 
Epistle how many were forsaking assem- 
bling together. Or you see in some of 
Paul’s letters some giving up Christianity 
altogether. And then when you come to 
Peter’s letters you hear this, “Where is 
the promise of his coming? for since the 
fathers fell asleep, all things continue as 
they were from the beginning of the 
creation.” 

Thus there grew up a feeling of distress 
and disillusionment. Why did not the 
Lord come? That created a necessity of 
finding a new conception of Christianity; 
not one associated with the immediate es- 
tablishment of a holy kingdom in the world 
according to the expectations which had 
been disappointed over and over again, but 


-an inward experience of a life of peace and 


power over which the world had no con- 
trol. In other words, the time had come to 
turn their thoughts from external king- 
doms and outside impressions to the ex- 
perience of an inward life. You begin to 
see that in Paul’s letters, for Paul’s letters 
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grew, like every living thing. When you 
read Galatians it is like being in an arena. 
Paul is a fighting man. He is against the 
Judaizers. When you get into Romans it 


is like being in a lecture room. But in 


Ephesians, Colossians or Philippians, it is 
like being in a church. His life mellowed 
and grew sweeter and deeper through the 
things he suffered and through retirement 
and quiet. It will have to be said a good 
many times in these morbid, feverish times, 
before people believe it. Fine Christian 
fruit needs a gteat deal of shade, a great 
deal of quiet. If you find a deeper, richer, 
mellower religious experience in Paul’s 
later letters, it is because of his quiet in 
Cesarea and Rome. Life is not all activity. 

In his later letters, Paul began to turn 
the mind of the Church towards an inner 
law of life, the inward experience, yet by 
no means discounting the external signifi- 
cance of religion, or separating himself 
from the significant traditions and move- 
ments of the time, but showing how all 
that grew out of a living relation with the 
Lord Jesus Christ, so that he could say, 
“For to me to live is Christ”; so that he 
could show them the meaning of that. ex- 
pression, “hid with Christ in God.” Or, 
again, so that he could use the language of 
that deep Ephesian letter where he speaks 
of “sitting together in heavenly places in 
Christ Jesus” and being “filled with all the 
fulness of God.” There is a life, you see, 
that is unworldly, not only in the nature of 
its experience but in its power to resist the 
worst that the world could do, so that he 
could say when he stood under the shadow 
of death, “I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith:” and go to his death with a smiling 
face. 

Now what Paul began John finished. 
John lived for over thirty years after Paul. 
He lived through the Neronian persecutions 
and through the persecutions of Domitian, 
In exile in Patmos God refreshed his 
tired eyes with a series of visions, the 
. Apocalypse, and then in old age he sat 
down and wrote this marvelous story of 
the richness and the reality of Jesus 
Christ. You will notice how the word 
life dominates John’s writings, or the 
word love, or the word light. I confess it 
is only recently that I have been able to get 
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interested in John. I always knew he was 
great; but it was a greatness that eluded 
me. I preferred Paul. I do yet. But I 
think we have to begin with Paul and grow 
up through him to become disciples of 
John. Perhaps that is the relation in 
which we should view these two great 
minds, John is full of a simplicity that is 
compatible with depth. He is hard to 
fathom, for he likes these simple words: 
“God is light”; “God is love”; “God is 
life.’ Yet these are wonderfully great 
words. 

When you come to his Gospel, you find 
he has a great deal to say about life eter- 
nal, about the inner life of the spirit with 
Christ which gives one victory over the 
world. The purpose for which he wrote 
the Gospel is summed up in xx. 31: “But 
these are written, that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; 
and that believing ye might have life 
through his name.” The deep calls unto 
the deep. These men already believed in 
Jesus Christ; they had already had ex- 
perience of Christ; but John would bring 
to bear upon that experience a new im- 
pression, a new contact with truth, so that 
their faith might grow and out of that 
faith might come a persuasion that they 
had life eternal through His Name. 

Imagine John’s situation. He is the last 
of the apostles. He stands at the end of a 
most marvelous century, when the expe- 
rience of religion has ceased to be novel. 
Men have grown familiar with the organi- 
zation and life of the Church. The Church 
has passed through a series of persecutions. 
Here he stands, the last eyewitness. When 
he goes there will be none left. He says,— 


-well, let me quote from Browning, for it 


is all the same: 

“ .. There as lett-on earth 

No one alive who knew (consider this!) 

—Saw with his eyes and handled with 
his hands 

That which was 
Word of Life. 

How will it be when none more saith 
vlesawee 


from the first, the 


So it is that John says, “The important 
thing now will be the testimony of your 
own lips. You will know, and because you 
know you will be able to persuade others 
also.” 


John: 


Now here is another thing. One of the 
significant things that early Christians 
noticed was the lack of morality on the 
part of the pagan gods. In the early days, 
gods were worse than men. That troubled 
the people, and as the centuries refined and 
developed man’s moral sense it turned 
around and cut to pieces the ancient con- 
ception of the gods. This came to a climax 
about the first century of our era. Men 
were seeking everywhere to moralize the 
conception of God. But the moment you 
begin to do that God rises up from the 
plane on which you live and gradually goes 
off until He loses Himself in inaccessible 
remoteness. That great problem troubled 
the masses of the people. The problem 
was made acute by the fact that as they 
thought of God as moral or as holy, they 
came to think of Him as_ inaccessible. 
Therefore they had to invent a series of 
intermediate deities in order to connect 
the great God with the needs of men. 
There were a number of these grotesque 
creatures. The result was that the world 
was struggling with a great difficulty that 
bothers many people even now. How can 
you have a high and holy One inhabiting 
eternity and at the same time have Him 
dwelling with the humble and contrite 
spirit? It is the old problem of the Incar- 
nation, God becoming man. So the ten- 
dency was towards a more and more ab- 
stract religion. Then Plato’s philosophy 
came in and started a movement that was 
known in later centuries as Neo-Platonism, 
in which the tendency to reduce all of these 
conceptions to abstract principles was para- 
mount, and all you got out of it was a 
barren wilderness of words. There was 
great danger in this overrefinement of 
religious thought, for people would lose 
touch with the historical Jesus, and their 
God would go further off and become 
purely philosophical and theological or be 
dehumanized and separated from the facts 
of common, everyday experience. You 
cannot worship a God Who lives wholly, on 


your plane of existence; you cannot love a © 


God Who lives wholly above you. Therein 
lies the importance of studying the his- 
torical significance of Christianity. 

The Jews were influenced by a similar 
movement. It had come down to them 
some centuries before Christ, but was par- 


The Gospel of the Complete Christ. 
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ticularly active during that century, and 
there were certain men, Philo for example, 
who tried to mix Plato’s ideal philosophy 
with historical Judaism. All of this had its 
influence on the Church. Now John lived 
in a period when men were beginning to 
reflect on the meaning of Christianity, 
when they were beginning to study the 
ideas of Christianity. John wrote his 
Gospel having these tendencies in mind 
and uses some of the very words that were 
familiar to both Greek and Hebrew Chris- 
tian thinking on these points. 

Now let us say something about the 
Gospel itself. John’s thesis may be 
summed up in the statement that Jesus 
Christ is a complete Saviour. An incom- 
plete Saviour would be the Saviour Who 
dwelt entirely upon the earth. The com- 
plete Saviour would be One Who, while 
He retains His gracious human nature and 
gracious human relationships, is at the 
same time the Son of God, mighty to save. 
And John lays the proposition down in this 
way, that Jesus Christ is the complete 
Saviour and as such is adequate for our 
faith and for our life and for our service. 

Jesus Christ is adequate for our faith. 
Now I want you to notice how He goes at 
that. You open to the Gospel. Take those 
opening fourteen verses, probably the pro- 
foundest verses in the whole New Testa- 
ment: “In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.” You puzzle your young 
heads over those sentences, and when you 
are grandmothers you will puzzle your 
heads over them still. Deep words they 
are. Now that phrase “the Word,” “the 
Logos,” was a phrase very commonly used 
by Greek philosophy and also by Philo. It 
was a word quite common to religious 
thought at that time. It was not the kind 
of word that Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
would use, because they knew nothing 
about it. John, however, uses it to teach 
the doctrine of the Incarnation. 

Let us take two or three words in the 
prologue to see how he illustrates that. He 
is adequate for life. Take this phrase “the 
Word.” “In the beginning was the Word.” 
That is a very old phrase. Some six or 
seven centuries before Christianity there 
lived Heraclitus, a Greek philosopher of 
strangely mystical sense, who had many 
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ideas. Among them was the notion that 
the universe was rational, that it was pre- 
sided over by a rational cause, that it had 
a voice, a “logos,” so that if a man would 
but empty himself of his own thoughts he 
would hear this voice, and this voice was 
like that of an intelligent mariner who 
stood at the prow of the vessel and called 
to the steersman at the helm how to pilot 
his bark through the tempestuous sea. 
That is a fine thought. It was that there 
is a deep spiritual something in the world 
that speaks to the soul of man and pilots 
him. There is a spiritual relationship. 
The Stoics developed that into a doctrine 
of providence, the idea that if man was 
silent, if he but be still, he would hear the 
voice of Nature calling to him as a rational 
being, the whole nature of God speaking 
to the whole nature of man. Now the Jew 
got hold of that word and used it to illus- 
trate the energy of God. The wisdom of 
God was the word of God Who created the 
visible universe and carried it by providence 
to successful ends, so that when you come 
down to John’s time the word has deep 
meaning. Jesus in His historical signifi- 
cance is God’s loudest, clearest, most 
definite, most absolutely final word on the 
whole question of life for man. All that 
we mean by wisdom, all that we mean by 
spiritual knowledge, all that we need to 
know about the mystery of ourselves, or 
the mystery of God, is to be summed up in 
the word Jesus Christ. 

My friends, if we believed that to the 
depths of our souls, all our 
would be solved. It would be a terrible 
thing to live in a world without voices and 
without meaning. Did you never think 
what this visible universe would be if there 
were no human beings in it? It would be 
like a great cathedral with a silent organ, 
with sunbeams painting their beautiful 
colors on the floor as they came through 
the stained windows, with no one there to 
worship. It is only when a man stands in 
the broad aisles of this cathedral and 
catches up the sounds of nature and trans- 
lates them into songs of praise and worship 
that this universe becomes intelligible. It 
has a voice. It has its meaning in God. 
Did you never think that Jesus Christ as 
He stands in this world is the final word 
of the invisible God on all things we need 


problems * 


~ 
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to know for life and for eternity? This is 


what John means by “the Word.” 

“The Word was made flesh, and taber- 
nacled among us.” I prefer the other 
translation: “The Word was made flesh, 
and pitched his tent among us.” That is 
a desert phrase, a Jew would know what it 
meant. In ancient times, when men moved 
about they had to be sure of the men whom 
they met in the desert. If they met a man 
he was either a friend or an enemy. So it 
was that, as men traveled about and an- 
other pitched his tent by them, they knew 
he pitched it for weal or for woe. That 
was the idea John really wanted to express 
here. The tabernacle in the desert jour- 
neys of the Hebrew was put up and taken 
down like a tent, and the idea that John 
conveys is that God not merely dwelt with 
men, but that God remained living in inti- 
mate relations with them even after they 
were unworthy of it, sharing in their suf- 
fering and hardships and miseries of life 
with a tirelessness and patience that could 
never be changed. John’s idea is that “the 
Word,” the express image of God, has 
joined our life for weal or woe, and there 
is nothing in this world that can separate 
Him from our destiny and our experience. 

Now notice the third thing. You talk 
about faith. That is what faith is. Faith 
feeds on knowledge. Faith is knowledge, 
the highest kind of knowledge, the knowl- 
edge of personal relationships. What does 
John say? “The Word was made flesh, 
and pitched his tent among us, and we be- 
held his glory.” Did you never watch the 
sun rise? See how it comes stealing over 
the eastern horizon. First, in great timid 
shoots that come up out of the very ground, 
it seems. Then gradually, a pinkness, a 
tinted glow, and it comes into the grayness, 
the grayness fades out, and the sun boils 
over the ridge, and you see the glorious 
morning. Then it begins to rouse the life 
of the world. Every bird awakes. Every 
blade of grass turns up, every dewdrop 
flashes into a diamond, and the whole 
world is full of life. That is what we 
mean by glory. It is something that grows 
on us. John says: “ ‘We beheld his glory,’ 
increasingly, with growing fullness, and we 
find Him ‘full of grace and truth”” It is 
impossible to talk to you about this. It is 


John: 


too deep; it is too wonderful; it is too real. 
Think it out. Pray it out. 

Now for life. There is the new birth. 
You young folks do not know much about 
the new birth. You are seeing life now. 
But wait until you grow up so that you 
know something of the trying things of 
life, something of the hardness of it, some- 
thing of the cramping influence of expe- 
rience, something of cynicism, and all that 
kind of thing, and you will realize that the 
deepest yearning of the human heart is for 
renewal. I can understand how Nicodemus 
felt. The first word he said to Jesus was, 
“Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher 
come from God: for no man can do these 
miracles that thou doest, except God be 
with him.” And our Saviour said: “You 
are entirely beside the mark. Except you 
be born again, you cannot see the kingdom 
of God.” Nicodemus had never thought of 
that before, and he replied, “How can a 
man be born when he is old?” Most 
pathetic words, when our faculties have 
been exhausted, and our youth squandered. 
How can we ever be young again? It is 
the most terrible question in all the world. 
And as they talked there came stealing 
across Olivet the evening breeze laden with 
the scent of. olive trees, and the Master 
said, “The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth: so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit.” 

I remember one summer at my camp in 
Canada on Lake Huron we got a catboat 
and sailed up to a place called Pike’s Bay. 
We had a Scotch pilot on board. Towards 
the close of the day, as the evening 
shadows were coming down, we went out 
of the little stretch of water where we had 
been fishing and got into the great lake. 
Instead of a helpful breeze, we met a calm 
out there, and we had to get out the long 
oars. How we did labor and toil in that 
blistering sunset to get the old tub of a 
boat home—ten miles! The pilot would 
go to the bow and look at the water. 
Our eyes were smarting and our backs 
aching. Presently he said, “Men! Do you 
see that ripple on the water over there?” 
Yes; we saw it. “Row the boat over there 
and we will put up the sail, for there is 
wind there!” 
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Now that is the way with us. Here we 
toil and sweat and strive in the great calm 
of life. We cannot move. We can see the 
harbor, we can see the hills where our 
tents are, but we cannot get to them with- 
out much labor. And yet, if we have keen 
ears, there is a mysterious Voice that comes 
across the water, and it tells us that we 
can row across and put up our sails. We 
do it and we are in the winds, the riches of 
the Spirit of God. We forget our pain and 
our toil. That is exactly John’s appeal. 
I cannot say any more about this except 
that John made the spirit of love that fills 
all the empty spaces of the human heart, 
the basis of that changed life. 

As for service, what can be said except 
that the only real service we can render is 
effortless service. The rose has no dif- 
ficulty in smelling sweet. It is its nature. 
And the hurry, the noise and the emptiness 
of so much of our modern religious work 
—well, it is not a sign of fullness. All that 
is a sign of emptiness, of shallowness of 
life. If you will study psychology of noise, 
you will find that men say noise is lost mo- 
tion, lost power. You have heard a flat- 
wheeled switching engine going up and 
down the yards perhaps a mile or so from 
your home in New York or Philadelphia, 
and you say that you wish you could hear 


the last of the old flat wheels on the 
switching engine. It is all noise. But you 
take a great passenger engine. What a 


mighty resistless force it is, and how silent! 
And John tells us that service is just the 
spontaneous fruit of love rooted deep in 
the life of God. 

He calls service here by the name of wit- 
ness-bearing. If you will study the New 
Testament, you will find two kinds of ser- 
vants mentioned: Advocates and wit- 
nesses. Advocates must collate the evi- 
dence, interpret it, and argue the case before 
the jury in order that they may get a ver- 
dict. That is the business of the trained ad- 
vocate, He is an interpreter usually. Not 
every church member is called to be an ad- 
vocate. Some of us can serve God better 
by our silence than by our speech. Why 
not take a wholesome, sensible view of this 
thing and rid the Church of the awful out- 
burst of meaningless talk that is doing so 
much to make religion commonplace? We 
are not all called to be advocates; but we 
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can all be witnesses. What is a witness? 
He is not a man who argues the case. If 
you have ever been on the witness stand 
in court, you know how quickly the judge 
will stop argument on the witness stand. 
The witness is a man who says something 
that he knows. Every Christian has had 
some experience of God. Every Christian 
must be a witness. If you will get at the 
heart of the Book of Revelation, you will 
find the power that will overcome the 
world. What is it? The power of the 
blood of the Lamb, the power of a saving 
love, the power of the vicarious Gospel, 
and the power of the testimony of those 
who have experienced this Gospel. 

Let us remember that our personal rela- 
tion to our Saviour is the dynamic from 
which will come a life, the testimony of 
which will not only react favorably in de- 
veloping our own experience, but will make 
it easier to believe in Jesus Christ among 
those who know us best. 


Obituary. 


REV. HENRY C. MABIE, D.D. 


Just as we are going to press, word has 
reached us of the death of Rev. Henry C. 
Mabie at his home in Roslindale, Mass. 
Last autumn Dr. Mabie went South on an 
extended course of lectures at various col- 
leges and seminaries, but in December his 
lowered vitality compelled him to relinquish 
his plans for further service and he went 
to Biloxi, Miss., on the Gulf of Mexico, 
Here 
members of his family joined him and the 


for rest and hoped-for recovery. 


winter was passed. Early in April his ill- 
ness assumed a more serious form and he 
was brought to Boston where he lingered 
until April 30. It was a peculiarly touch- 
ing fact that the day of his death coincided 
with the, close of the fiscal year of his lec- 
tureship. His work was done. 

A fuller notice of Dr. Mabie’s life work 
is reserved for the July Recorp or CuHris- 
TIAN Work. 
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Bible in English Literature (The). By Edgar 
Whitaker Work, D. D. F. H. Revell Co., New 
York. Cloth. 287 pages. $1.25 net. 


Dr. Work has chosen for himself a theme which 
has of late been approached from a good many 
different sides, but he has done an excellent piece 
of work. He writes out of a very full knowledge 
of English literature and a full knowledge of the 
Bible, most attractively and thoughtfully. The 
book has a place all its own and can stand beside 
any similar study and fully hold its own. 

Dr. Work must have greatly enjoyed his prep- 
aration for these studies for they have led him 
to the heart of two great literatures and made him 
the comrade as he makes us the comrades of the 
wise and great of all times. There is upon one 
of the arches of the Congressional Library in 
Washington, a sentence from John Milton: “A 
star to which, as to a fountain, other stars re- 
turning, in their golden urns draw light.” This 
majestic sentence of Milton’s typifies the relation 
of the Bible to our English literature and we are 
in debt to Dr. Work for tracing it all so delight- 
fully.—G. G. A.~ 


Can We Believe in Immortality? By James H. 
Snowden, D. D., LL. D. Macmillan Co., New 
York. Cloth. 227 pages. $1.25. 


Loyalty: The Approach to Faith. By Rev. John 
A. Hutton, D. D. Geo. H. Doran Co., New 
York. Cloth. 312 pages. $1.50 net. 

It is natural that thought in these days should 


turn towards immortality. With hundreds of 
‘ 
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thousands’ of America’s sons engaged in actual 
warfare, or in preparation for early service, there 
is borne in upon the nation the question which 
confronted Job of old, “If a man die, shall he 
live again?” The wide prevalence of this inquiry 
is indicated by the numerous books on immor- 
tality and the spirit world. We have, upon the 
one hand, the results of psychic investigation of 
so eminent a scientist as Sir Oliver Lodge, and 
on the other hand, the confident statements of 
faith of great spiritual leaders. 

The two books before us are by two such 
leaders, the one of Rev. James H. Snowden, 
D. D., entitled, “Can We Believe in Immortal- 
ity?” the other entitled, “Loyalty: the Approach 
to Faith,” by Rev. John A. Hutton, D. D. It is 
significant that in each case the author has dedi- 
cated the book to his son, the former to one who 
is evidently rendering medical service “somewhere 
in France,” the other to the memory of Captain 
Hutton, who fell in battle in France “early on 
the morning of July 3, 1916.” Dr. Snowden has 
given the well-known arguments for immortality, 
supplementing these with the testimony of many 
earnest and devout writers. Like many another 
essential truth, immortality is not to be demon- 
strated like a mathematical problem. It is a 
truth which must be accepted by faith. But it is 
significant that among almost all profound think- 
ers there is a conviction of that world beyond, 
which found its highest expression in the assur- 
ances which have come to us through the prom- 
ises of Christ and His revelations to His followers. 
It is an old theme, but in each generation per- 
ennially fresh, and in a crisis like the present one 
that challenges anew our interest. 

Dr. Hutton’s bock is comprised of a series of 
sermons preached to his own congregation during 
these years of war and its attendani anxieties and 
sorrows. To minister to a congregation from which 
all the youth have gone to serve the country, 
would be an experience which would call forth 
that which was deepest in spiritual values in a 
pastor’s own soul. When it is remembered that 
Dr. Hutton has given his oldest son in this war, 
there is a new appreciation of the message con- 
tained in these sermons.—X. 


Christ: and the World at War: Sermons Preached 
in War-Time. By various preachers. Pilgrim 
Press, Boston. Cloth. 195 pages, $1. 


If anybody is telling you that the Church does 
not know its message to the world in these days 
of war, just read this book and make him read it. 
The sermons are by English churchmen, Scotch 
churchmen, Congregationalists, Baptists and 
Methodists, at least. They are individual and 
varied in point of view. Some of them, of 
course, are less impressive and helpful than 
others. But on the whole they make a sym- 
phony of clear faith, high purpose, and victorious 
hope, to which any of us will be happier for 
listening. Our British brethren are farther along 
the Via Dolorosa than we have gone. We may 
well be glad of these guideposts which they have 
set up.—J. L. K. 


Church and the Man (The). 
Macmillan Co., New York. 
60 cents. 


It is the war that has made Donald Hankey 
famous. This book was written before the war, 
but it has much of the literary charm, the sincere 
and earnest search for a religion that is in touch 
with men, that has made his “Student in Arms” 
a classic. It is the story of a quest by an 
average man for a Gospel and a Church that 


By Donald Hankey. 
Cloth. 89 pages. 
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appeal to his God-given common sense.  Inci- 
dentally it reveals its author as a theologian, for 
he gives his explanation of the omniscience of 
God, the Incarnation of Christ, the forgiveness 
of sins, and the Trinity. He also tells what he 
thinks of his fellows, and of the Church, and of 
himself, in all three of which he sees room for 
improvement and with great frankness and sympa- 
thy endeavors to find the way out.—H. P. 


Faith of a Middle-Aged Man (The). By Henry 
Kingman, D. D. Pilgrim Press, Boston. Cloth. 
250 pages. $1.25 net. 


One is reminded a bit of the Henry Newton 
Clarke’s “Sixty Years with the Bible,’ as one 
reads this good book by the beloved senior pastor 
of the College Church of Claremont, California. 
To be sure, it does not cover the same ground, 
but the experience of readjustment to new learn- 
ing is the same, and the broad spiritual outlook 
is attained in each. Someone has said that the 
hardest group for which to find a message is the 
middle-aged. For the young, there is the zest 
of Christian aspiration and ambition. For the 
aged, there is the comfort of the Christian hope. 
But the middle-aged man has lost some of the 
visions of youth and has not quite gained the 
patience of age. To him Dr. Kingman speaks with 
a message that is personal and direct, and espe- 
cially suggestive to those who are confused by a 
new order of thought and shifting habits of social 
living. It is a good book for middle-aged medita- 
tion.—E. M. N. 


Helping the Helpless in Lower New York. By 
Lucy Seaman Bainbridge. F. H. Revell Co., 
New York. Illustrated. Cloth. 172 pages. $1 
net. 3 


Fourteen incidents collected out of the author’s 
experience as superintendent of the Woman’s 
Branch of the New York City Missionary Society. 
They are human incidents, mingling the humor- 
ous with the pathetic, the heroic with the tragic, 
on the scale of the individual experience; and 
so they are interesting to all who care for hu- 
manity. They reveal a sanctified common sense 
on the part of the writer which really is the 
marked impression of the book. God saves some 
souls by visions and thrilling experiences, while 
He saves others by a human friend. Of these 
last are the people described here—J. L. K. 


Highway of Life (The), and Other Sermons. By 
Hugh T. Kerr, D. D. F. H. Revell Co., New 
York. Cloth. 186 pages. $1 net. 


There is a popular impression that the minister 
who knows how to tell stories to children is not 
the man who knows how to preach to grown-ups. 
This volume will contradict that impression. We 
have read a good many of Dr. Kerr’s children’s 
sermons and now it is a pleasure to read some 
of his sermons for older people. The sermons 
in this book are nearly all from great texts and 
on great themes. The author even dares to 
preach on John iii. 16. They are clear in out- 
line, forceful in thought, and wholesome in tone. 
The volume is published by the men of Dr. Kerr’s 
congregation.—H. P. 


Human Element in the Making of a Christian 
(The). By Bertha Condé. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Cloth. 161 pages. $1 net. 


The purpose of this book as explained in the 
preface is to define “the human element in the 
making of a Christian.” It concerns “the human 
side of Christian experience, the moral situation 
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we have to face in our own hearts, and the per- 
sonal challenge that we meet in the teachings 
of Jesus Christ.” The author believes “that if 
we have a rational understanding of human nature 
and its normal reactions we can apply the mes- 
sage of the Gospel with more wisdom, and help 
many bewildered or discouraged people to find 
their Heavenly Father.” 

The contents of the book include three main 
discussions—the challenge to service, guiding 
principles, and the application of these principles 
to types of religious experience. Each chapter 
is arranged in two parts: a general discussion of 
the subject and a Bible study. Both are worthy 
of definite consideration and the Bible study gives 
opportunity for personal heart-searching and 
deeper communion and understanding. The bib- 
liography at the end of the book also suggests 
further study and opinions of thinkers upon the 
subjects of these chapters. 

This volume is one of the best helps for per- 
sonal evangelism and should be widely known 
and studied, especially by those engaged in any 
sort of active Christian service. Definite, well- 
expressed, vitally and conclusively the writer has 
shown a sympathy that always enhances the 
value of any work and especially one upon such an 
intimate subject as this.—D. 


Immortality: An Essay in Discovery. By B. H. 
Streeter, A. Clutton-Brock, C. W. Emmet, J. A. 
Hadfield and the author of “Pro Christo et 
Ecclesia.”” Macmillan Co., New York. Cloth. 
379 pages. $2.25. 


We are not sure that much may be added to 
the doctrine or the faith of immortality by its 
speculative discussion. With most good people 
immortality is an intuitio—they believe that they 
shall live again because they must, and in a 
sense, they will do so. The bad are only too 
sure that in another world they will exist, to 
confront with shame and terror the things done 
in the flesh, and after the flesh. Of course there 
ate many individuals whose hope of immortality 
is not bright, and there are those who affect to 
disbelieve in a personal immortality. For such 
the discussion of this subject from a positive 
standpoint may bring increased clarity of view, 
and assurance of faith. To effect this result it 
is not even necessary that the reasons advanced 
for such a faith should be the right reasons—the 
fact that any reasons are put forth may tend to 
steady those shaken in their hope of another and 
better life. Moreover, it is perfectly possible that 
one kind of argument for immortality (eg., a 
quasi-scientific argument) may appeal to one kind 
of mind, and a different line of reasoning to 
another. In this present book the subject is 
treated by a literary light, a surgeon in the Brit- 
ish Navy, a lecturer of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
a vicar of the Established Church, and Lily Dou- 
gall, a keen critic. A number of points of view 
of great interest are disclosed in the course of 
the discussion, and if, as has been intimated, not 
all of the reasons advanced for a belief in the 
actuality (or even the possibility) of a future life 
are equally cogent, or if here and there excep- 
tion may be taken to a particular statement (as 
when Surgeon Hadfield says that ‘Consciousness 
is the sensation of psychic states’—is ‘‘sensation” 
the word?) we cordially recognize the value of 
a large part of these papers, while certain pas- 
sages are marked with real beauty—or tinged with 
genuine pathos,—especially in these times when 
men are killing one another by wholesale. The 
general subject is discussed under the heads, 
““Presuppositions and Pre-judgments,” “The Mind 
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and the Brain,’ “The Resurrection of the Dead,” 
“The Life of the World to Come,” ‘The Bible 
and Hell,” “A Dream of Heaven,” “The Good 
and Evil in Spiritualism,’’ and “Reincarnation, 
Karma and Theosophy.” Speaking in general, it 
is a hopeful symptom of the times that so many 
books dealing with questions of the future life 
are now issuing from the press, some of which 
clear the ground from objections, showing us 
that we can believe in immortality, while others 
build up our faith on the “sure word” of God’s 
promises, impressing on us that we must so be- 
lieve. We may be thankful for any discourses or 
treatises or addresses that tend to allay doubts 
as to personal immortality, to strengthen faith 
in the longer purposes of God as they relate to 
us, and to give comfort to those who recently 
have lost—yet sometime hope to find again— 


loved ones dearer to them than life itself. 
CPAs Sas 
Minister’s Son (The). By Clarence Edward 


Noble Macartney. Eakins, Palmer & Harrar, 
Philadelphia. Board. 28 pages. 50 cents. 


Amongst the many baseless and injurious beliefs 
that get afloat. no one knows how, but eventually 
find lodgment on the terra firma of public opinion, 
is the notion that ministers’ sons as a class do 
not follow in the footsteps of their fathers. Mr. 
Macartney lays before us the result of a careful 
investigation of the real facts. His study is of 
genuine interest and value, and deserves to be 
widely circulated.—E. J. R. 


Paul’s Joy in Christ: Studies in Philippians. By 
A. T. Robertson, M. A., D. D., LE: D. Fe 
Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 267 pages. $1.25 
net. 

These lectures, first prepared for the Northfield 

Conference for Christian Workers in August, 

1913, are here published in book form. Those 

who heard Professor Robertson will be glad to 

have this volume, as well as all others who ap- 
preciate work that is both devotional and 
scholarly. He has a particular gift in setting 
forth the meaning and message of this most inti- 
mate of all Paul’s letters—H. P. 


Put Your Weeps on My Cheek. By Allen 
Meacham. The Abingdon Press, New York. 
Paper. 11 pages. 25 cents net. 


The explanation accompanying this booklet gives 
concisely the theme and purpose of content as 
follows: 

“This is a war message from a little brown-eyed 
lad to those who are left at home to work and 
pray: To the men in the training camp: To the 
soldiers at the front: To war-wracked Europe: 
To those who are looking beyond the end of the 
war to the hard days of readjustment: To those 
who have lost loved ones: To all who think and 
feel and know.’”—D. 


. 


Remance of Christian Experience (The). By 
Samuel Judson Porter. F. H. Revell Co., New 
York. Cloth. 220 pages. $1.25 net. 


A series of sermon addresses on such themes as 
“Love Excelling,” “Christ and Personality,” ‘The 
Life of Poise,” ‘The Ministry of Suffering,” 
“Some Educational Ideals and Values,” “Stand- 
ing Before the Open Gates,” “The Fine Art of 
Right Living,” “Home Conservation,” ‘Resisting 
the Downward Pull,’ and “Finding and Follow- 
ing the Star.” Dr. Porter emphasizes the value 
of Christian experience, and with considerable 
originality of illustration describes its practice 
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and points out its privileges. An admirable book 
to place in the hands of young people, or of those 
seeking acquaintance with the Christian life— 
one which will be read with advantage also by 
somewhat mature saints who wish to ripen yet 
the more in vital godliness.—C. A. S. D. 


South-Eastern Europe: The Main Problem of the 
Present World Struggle. By Vladislav R. 
Savic. F. H. Revell Co., New York. Map. 
Frontispiece. Cloth. 276 pages. $1.50 net. 


Holding that the present war is only one phase 
and, it is hoped thé last, in the Eastern Question, 
the author of this book points out the character 
of the stake which the Allies have in the ultimate 
disposition of Serbia, his native land, which is 
the mountainous bar to the Balkan door opening 
upon Asia Minor and the East. The book 
makes no pretense to the penetrating knowledge 
of Chéradame’s works, but is well suited to give 
the reader who is non-conversant with the Bal- 
kan problem, an interesting and helpful introduc- 
tion to it—F. L. D. 


Stronghold of Truth (The). By W. H. Griffith 
Thomas, D. D. Biola Book Room, Bible In- 


stitute of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Paper. 64 pages. 25 cents. 
We welcome this little book on the Bible. It is 


the substance of five lectures delivered at the 
Montrose Bible Conference in the summer of 
1915: It is written-in vigorous style and covers 
the ground most satisfactorily. The topics covered 
are The Bible as Revelation, as Authority, as 
a Message, and, as a Power. In short space our 
author sums up the reasons for believing in the 
Bible notwithstanding all the present-day attack 
upon it.—S. C. H. 


Studies in the Four Gospels. By Henry T. Sell, 
D. D. F. H. Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 
157 pages. 60 cents net. 


This is another of Dr. Sell’s worth-while text- 
books. He has for his theme the most interesting 
Books in the world. His introductory study while 
brief is splendidly well conceived. It comes to a 
sane conclusion as to the origin of the Gospels. 
This is rare in these days when scholarly fads 
tun their course and confuse issues that ought 
to be clearly seen. 

Each Gospel is studied separately, two lessons 
being given to each. The first deals with the 
purpose of the writer, and the second takes the 
student through the Book, following a careful 
analysis. The Book is adapted for use by Bible 
class groups of all kinds.—S. C. H. 


Sword of Christ and the World War (The). By 
Perry J. Stackhouse. Griffith & Rowland 
Press, Philadelphia. Cloth. 124 pages. $1 net. 


Militant America and Jesus Christ. By Abraham 
Mitrie Rihbany. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
Board. 74 pages. 65 cents net. 


Of these books dealing with the greatest present 
question to followers of Christ, “What is His 
attitude towards war and the Christian’s participa- 
tion in it?’ both take the unequivocal position 
that a defensive warfare on behalf of others and 
of the. Christian principles of a free democracy 
is the right one. The first acknowledges the 
difficulty of the preacher’s position to differentiate 
between the call of God and what may be only the 
call of country, with Him left out. The usual 
questions on the lips of everyone are those dis- 
cussed in the eight different sermons: Has Chris- 
tianity collapsed? Why are we fighting? Is it 
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right for a Good Samaritan to fight? Why doesn’t 
God stop the War? The Call of the Nation, The 
Sword of Christ, Can War be abolished? and, 
When the War is over, what? The impression 
left on the reader is naturally a mixed one. The 
author often weaves through his teaching real 
spiritual truth, when he says that God is even 
now “‘intervening to stop the war’ by “moving 
in the hearts of men.” He pays a tribute, too, 
to the conscientious objector who finds his su- 
preme inspiration in Jesus of Nazareth. Mire 
sweeping is suggested as a possible field of opera- 
tion for such, to differentiate him from the 
coward, the slacker and the pro-German. Were 
Mr. Stackhouse up to date he would know the 
“C. O.” had done this and even more dangerous 
work. 

The second book is an attempt to prove that 
Jesus Christ would even now, were He on earth, 
be at the head of the Allied armies. Dr. Rih- 
bany’s conception of the man who believes war 
to be unchristian is that he is ignoble and he 
seems to have no room for a positive, aggressive 
exhibition of unconquerable good will as a means 
of overcoming evil by good. His strange inter- 
pretations of the text, “They that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword,” and the incident that 
led Jesus to say, “He that hath no sword, let him 
sell his garment and buy one,” give him full 
justification by Jesus of the use of the evil of war 
to overcome the evil of war. However, these 
authors both give ample evidence of looking 
forward to the time when war shall be no more— 
the time of universal peace, having been ushered 
in by Jesus Christ. To that time we shall all 
surely come; some by one path, some by another 
path,—but all to the Eternal Home.—N. C. WW. 


Vera Dickson’s Triumph. By Sara C. Palmer. 


Bible Institute Colportage Association, Chi- 
cago. Illustrated. Cloth. 128 pages. 75 cents 
net. 


“It has grown out of her [the author’s] work 
as an evangelist, and the things about which she 
writes are the things which she has experienced 
in her own life and seen in the lives of others,” 
This message, written in fictional style, conveys 
certain truths on the way of the Christian life. 
It shows that ‘‘service is not salvation, and no 
amount of work can bring peace to a troubled 


soul.”’ Only Jesus Christ can remove sin from the 
heart. Redemption; is the means whereby bur- 
dens are lifted from the heart, the soul is 


cleansed, and the Heavenly Home is secured.—D. 


When He Is Come: Studies in Retrospect and 
Forecast. By Rev. A. C. Bouquet, S. C. F. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. Board. 77 
pages. 90 cents net. 


These nine ‘‘messages,” as the author calls them, 
concern in some way or another what Mr. Bou- 
quet considers to be the relationship of the British 
Commonwealth to the Christian religion. Others 
may not view these questions as he does, not even 
all Britishers, but he evidently means to be fair 
and open-minded, and is very frank in some of 
his expressions—as when he confesses the sins 
of, England. The nine chapters are entitled, 
“When He Is Come,” “Trying to See Both 
Sides,” “The Supremacy of Christ,’ “The Giant 
Killers,” ‘“‘Sincerity,’’ ““The Claims of the State,” 
“The Judgment of Value,’ “Why Should the 
Church of England Not Die?’ and ‘‘Renewals.” 
The chief value of the book perhaps lies in its 
stressing the international note and ideal as 
significant of the most Christian Christianity. 
Psychologically and critically the little work is 
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interesting in showing how far a nationalist may 
go in breadth of human sympathy, and yet how 
difficult it is for him, in any particular judg- 
ments, to escape his own inbred or cultivated 
provincialism. It is a happy circumstance, augur- 
ing well for the future, that the concluding chap- 
ter deals with ‘“Renewals.’—C. A. S. D. 


Why I Believe the Bible. 
relly SEs VEL Revelly ‘Cox, 
199 pages. $1 net. 


One would go a long way to find a stronger 
or more glowing presentation of the more con- 
servative conception of the Bible and its author- 
ity than these lectures of Dr. Burrell. Dr. Bur- 
rell strikes straight from the shoulder, hits hard, 
writes interestingly and is on fire with his theme. 
The reviewer does not altogether agree with him 
in his conclusions, but does wish that all preachers 
everywhere knew and loved their Bible as Dr. 
Burrell does his and could commend it so glow- 
ingly to people who need to read it and not to 
theorize about it.—G. G. A. 


By David James Bur- 
New York. Cloth. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Abraham Lincoln: His Story. By Samuel Sco- 
ville, Jr. American Sunday-School Union, 
Philadelphia. Illustrated. Cloth. 73 pages. 


Age Times (The): A Study of the Dispensations 
and Ages of Scripture. By G. B. M. Clouser. 
Evangelical Publishing House, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Cloth. 187 pages. $1. 

Christian Idea in the Modern World (The). By 
Raymond Calkins, D. D. Pilgrim Press, Bos- 
ton. Cloth. 124 pages. $1 net. 


Counterfeit Miracles. By Benjamin B. Warfield. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. Cloth. 327 
pages. $2 net. 


For God and Country: Hymns for Use in War 
Time. Edited by Louis F. Benson, D. D. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadel- 
phia. Paper. 37 pages. 10 cents. 


God and the Soldier. By Norman Maclean, 
DF Ds and sJiageRGees Sclaten 5 Damn Geowre 
Doran Co., New York. Cloth. 250 pages. 
$1.25 net. 


God and the War: Some Lessons of the Present 
Crisis. By Archdeacon Paterson-Smyth, B. D., 
itt, (Dy DD. (Gy Le “Geos He Doran = Com New 
York. Cloth. 222 pages. $1 net. 
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Lewis 
New 


(The). By Charles 

EB. P. Dutton & Coz, 
York. Cloth. 51 pages. 50 cents net. 

Inevitable Alternative (The). By Arthur T. 
Pierson, D. D. Bible Institute Colportage As- 
sociation, Chicago. Paper. 24 pages. 10 cents 
net. 

My Life with Young Men: Fifty Years in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. By Rich- 
ard C. Morse. Association Press, New York. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 547 pages. $3.50. 

Power-House at Pathankot (The): What Some 
Girls of India Wrought by Prayer. By Mary 


Holy Communion 
Slattery, D. D. 


J. Campbell. Board of Foreign Missions of 
the United Presbyterian Church of North 
America, Philadelphia. Illustrated. Cloth. 
192 pages. 60 cents. 


Prayer in War Time. By W. Robertson Nicoll. 


Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. Cloth. 194 
pages. $1 net. 

Religious Education in the Church. By Henry 
Frederick Cope. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Cloth. 274 pages. $1.25 net. 

Robert Garry: “The Man of One Book.” By 
S. M. Sayford. Association Press, New York. 
Frontispiece. Cloth. 86 pages. 75 cents. 

Sailors’ Magazine and Seamen’s Friend (The) 
1916-1917. American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
New York. Illustrated. Board. 192 pages. 
$2. 


Soul of the Soldier (The). By Thomas Tiplady. 


F. H. Revell Co., New York. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 208 pages. $1.25 net. 

Studies in Christianity. By A. Clutton-Brock. 
E, P. Dutton & Co., New York. Cloth. 169 


pages. $1.25 net. 

Theory and Practice of Mysticism (The). By 
Charles Morris Addison, D. D. E.. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. Cloth. 216 pages. $1.50 
net. 

Will Hell Be Vacated? By Jesse Forrest Silver. 
Bible Institute Colportage Association, Chicago. 
Paper. 62 pages. 15 cents net. 


Women Workers of the Orient. By Margaret E. 


Burton. Central Committee of the United 
Study of Foreign Missions, West ‘Medford, 
Mass. (Illustrated. Cloth. 240 pages. 50 
cents. 

Your Boys. By Gipsy Smith. Geo. H. Doran 


Co., New York. Board. 59 pages. 50 cents net. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE. 


Miss A. W. Pierson. 


All communications referring to this Department 
should be addressed to Miss A. Pierson, 10 
Elston Road, Upper Montclair, N. J. Those de- 
siring to enter the course should read the ‘‘Fore- 
word”. published in the October issue. 


Scripture to be Read. 
Luke x., xv. 
Johnexe stu. 
Questions to be Answered. 
1. In the parable of the sower what is 


meant by the sower? the seed? the soil? the 
thorns? the birds? 

2. What do the parables in Luke xv. 
teach concerning God’s feeling for those 
who are lost? 

3. According to the parable in Luke x. 
who is our “neighbor,” and what is our duty 


to him? 


_4. Which parable in Luke xv. do you 
like best, and why? 
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5. Give three verses which tell what 
kind of people Jesus came to save. 

6. What is a parable? 

Subject for meditation: What kind of 
ground is my heart for the Word of God 
to fall upon? 


f Power. Part 1. 


Vit. \ Wispom. Part 2. 


Tue Krnoc’s 


Tue Kine’s WIspom. 


The young King Jesus, not only per- 
formed many wonderful miracles, but He 
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taught the people wherever He went. Those 
who followed Him were mostly the unlet- 
tered folk, so that He taught them truths 
by stories, as we teach children. These 
stories, called Parables, were taken from 
the ordinary daily life with which the peo- 
ple were familiar, and so they interested 
old and young alike. We will listen to 
some of them. as if told by one of the boys 
who followed Jesus his Hero and Master. 

“Oh, mother, I wish you could have 
heard the stories that the Rabbi Jesus told 
us to-day. They were simply great! One 
was about a shepherd and his sheep. He 
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said there was once a shepherd who owned 
a hundred sheep. He loved each one, and 
knew each by name, and they all knew him. 
He led them to the best pastures and where 
they could get fresh pure water, and at 
night he gathered them safely into his fold. 
As they went in he stood at the door and 
let each one pass under his rod, and as 
they passed he noticed any which were 
bruised or torn with brambles or were 
lame, or if there was one missing. The 
bruised or Jame ones he drew aside and 
tended carefully, bathing the sores and 
binding them up. 

“One night as they entered the fold he 
noticed that one of the lambs was missing. 
It was one that was always wandering off 
to find something a little better than it 
already had. As soon as the shepherd 
knew that it was gone, he carefully fas- 
tened the door of the fold, left an under 
shepherd in charge, and started back over 
the hills in search of the wanderer. He 
was tired with his long day, but he couldn’t 
rest while one of his lambs was out alone 
in the cold. Back he went over all the way 
he had been that day. Every few steps he 
would stop and call the lamb by name, and 
wherever there was a steep or dangerous 
place he would go and listen for the bleat 
of pain. After searching for a long time 
without success he was almost tempted to 
go back and trust the lamb to find its own 
way home, but when he thought that his 
poor lamb must be cold and lonely and 
frightened and perhaps in pain, he could 
not make up his mind to leave it. Sud- 
denly when leaning over the edge of a 
rocky ravine he thought he heard a faint 
bleat. Following the sound, he clambered 
down in the darkness until his hand touched 
the poor frightened lamb. Tenderly he 
gathered it into his arms, and putting it on 
his shoulders he staggered home with his 
heavy burden, but his heart was light, and 
there was a song on his lips. When he 
reached the fold he laid the torn, bruised 
animal down to rest on a bed of soft hay, 
after he had bathed and bound up its 
wounds, Then he went to his home and 
neighbors and told them the good news 
of how he had found his lost lamb and 
brought it home. 

“Then, mother, the Master said that He 
was like that shepherd, and that we are like 
the foolish sheep that wander away and 
get lost and bruised by sin, and He came 
down from heaven to find us and bring 
us back to God. 

“One day, mother, when He was teaching 
us down by the lake, He pointed to a man 
on the hillside who was sowing seed. He 
told us the man was sowing good seed, but 
not all of it would grow and bear fruit 
because some of it was falling on rocky 
soil, some the birds would eat up, some 
was being carried into a patch of thistles 
where it would be choked if it did grow. 
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He said only the seeds that fell in the nice 
soft earth, which was all ready for it, would 
bear a real good crop. Why do you suppose 
He told that story, mother? I wonder what 
He meant by it, for His stories always 
seem to mean something more than He 
tells. 

“Did I ever tell you, mother, the beauti- 
ful story He told us one day of the son 
who went away from home because he 
wanted to have a good time? He had a 
good time for a while, but it didn’t last. 
Shall I tell you about it? I think it is the 
best story He ever told. 

“There was a man that had two sons. 
One day the younger one said to his father 
that he wished he would divide up his 
money and give him his share. He did not 
want to wait for his father to die. He said 
he was tired of living at home and wanted 
to go off with some of his friends and have 
a good time. 

“The father felt sorry that his boy 
wanted to leave home, but he did what he 
asked him to. When the fellow got his 
share, he felt very rich and proud, and 
thought his brother a poor fool to stay at 
home and work when he might go off and 
have a good time and see the world. He 
went off and bought a house and invited 
lots of friends to come and help him have 
a big time. They drank and feasted, danced 
and gambled, and thought they were en- 
joying life, but the poor fools didn’t feel 
so good in the mornings after their feast- 
ing and drinking. It did not take long to 
use up his money, because when a man 
drinks and gambles, he does not know how 
to take care of it. One day the poor fel- 
low woke up to find it all gone, and the 
friends who had been so thick when he had 
plenty of money, were so thin he couldn’t 
find them now. He couldn’t even find one 
to lend him some money, and he wouldn’t 
beg for it. He got hungrier and hungrier, 
and to make it worse, there was a famine 
there and food was very high. Finally, 
when he was most starved, he went to a 
farmer and asked for a job. The farmer 
looked at his white hands and fine clothes 
and told him he didn’t believe he was good 
for much, but he might look after his pigs 
and see that they did not run away or get 
eaten by wolves. I guess he didn’t care 
much for his job and he didn’t get enough 
to eat. Even the pigs only had corn husks, 
and the poor fellow tried to fill up his 
empty stomach by gnawing some of these. 
He had plenty of time to think now, and 
he began to wish he had never left home. 
He thought of his kind father, and of all 
the good things he used to have to eat at 
home. It made his mouth water. Then he 
remembered how sad his father looked 
when he said good-bye, and he wondered if: 
he still loved him and wanted to see him 
again. He thought of his father’s servants 
and how they had plenty to eat and were 
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kindly treated. He decided that he was a 
poor fool to have left home and deserved 
all he had gotten, and wished himself back 
home if only as a servant. He made up 
his mind to go back and ask his father 
to forgive him and let him work for him, 
“He was hungry and ragged and did not 
look much like the gay young fellow who 
had gone away. As he came near his home 
he kept going over in his mind what he 
should say when he saw his father, and he 
walked slower and slower because he was 
so ashamed of himself and so afraid his 
father wouldn’t forgive him. Suddenly, 
when he was quite a bit from the house, 
he looked up and saw a man running 
towards him, and before he realized who 
it was he felt loving arms around him and 
saw tears of joy running down his father’s 
face. He started to say his piece about 
being sorry he had been so wicked, and 
wanting to be forgiven and taken back as a 
servant, but his father wouldn’t listen; he 
almost carried him into the house, and 
shouted to the servants to bring some fine 
clothes and shoes and even a ring for his 
hand, and dress him up, and he ordered a 
feast prepared and music and friends to 
welcome his beloved son whom he had 
thought was dead. He was jolly good to 
him, I think, and never told him how 
wicked and ungrateful he had been, but I 
guess that son felt worse at being treated 
so kindly than if he had been beaten and 
fed on bread and water. Don’t you? 
“There are such a lot of His stories that 
I want to tell you, mother, so that I will 
remember them. Ill just tell one more be- 
fore I go to bed. It is a sad one, and does 
not end well like the one I just told you. 
“There was once a man who planted a 
vineyard. It was a fine one with a wall 
around it and a wine press and a tower. 
He rented it out to some husbandmen who 
promised him part of the fruit as pay. 
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When the grapes were ripe, the owner sent 
some servants to get his pay, but they beat 
one and stoned one, and one they killed, 
and that was all the pay they received. 
Finally, as the owner could not go himself 
and demand pay, he decided to send his 
son because he thought they would cer- 
tainly respect his rights, but those wicked 
men, when they saw him coming, said, 
‘Here comes the heir, we’ll kill him and 
then the vineyard will fall to us.’ So they 
did this dreadful thing, and cast his body 
over the wall. When the poor father heard 
what they had done, he came and had 
those wicked men punished as they de- 
served, but that didn’t give his son back to 
him. I do not know what this story meant, 
but Jesus looked very sad when He told it. 
I wonder if He knew this poor father. 

“Now good-night, mother. I am going 
to my bed on the roof under the stars and 
I shall think of Rabbi Jesus and His stories 
until I fall asleep.” 


The names of those who have entered this Bible 
Course are as follows: 


Richard Brownlee, age 12, Iowa. 
Helen Carr, age 16, California. 
Margaret Detrick, age 15, Pennsylvania. 
Ruth Evans, age 16, New Jersey. 

Ruth Ewaliko, age 14, Hawaii. 

Elsie Gladstone, age 15, Hawaii. 
Sherwood Hayden, age 14, Ontario. 
Mary Hedrick, age 12, Tennessee. 
Henry Hostetter, age 15, Pennsylvania. 
Laurita Kaaa, age 15, Hawaii. 
Katharine Kaai, age 16, Hawaii. 

Martha Kahanu, age 15, Hawaii. 

Mary Kapu, age 14, Hawaii. 

Julia Kauka, age 14, Hawaii. 

Alice Momona, age 14, Hawaii. 

Arthur Pierson, age 13, New York. 
Phebe Richards, South Carolina. 
Virginia Richards, South Carolina. 
Reuel Roberts, age 14, New Jersey. 
Delia Smith, age 12, New Jersey. 
Asago Tokunaga, age 14, Hawaii. 
Esther Vanderveer, age 11, New Jersey. 
Chay Kin Lee Wong, age 13, Hawaii. 
Helen Wong, age 14, Hawaii. 

Ruth Worth, age 11, China. ‘ 
Wilber Zimmerman, age 11, Pennsylvania. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 


JUNE, 1918. 


Saturday, rst. Bless the Lorp, O my 
Soul: . . who crowneth thee with lov- 
ingkindness and tender mercies. Ps. ci. 


ies 

Seek to cultivate a buoyant, joyous sense 
of the crowded kindnesses of God in your 
daily life—Alexander Maclaren. 


‘Sunday, 2nd. That ye may be the chil- 
dren of your Father which is in heaven. 
Matt. v. 45. 

Nowadays the Sermon on the 
Mount . is called an ethical docu- 
ment, and so it is, but its ethics are rooted 
in religion, and saturated in religion, and 
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vitalized and glorified by religion. All the 
lines of the Sermon run up to God, The 
Beatitudes climb to God: “Blessed are the 
pure in heart: for they shall see God.” 
The motive of all our action is to be, God: 
‘Tet your light so shine, before men that 
they . . . . may glorify God.” We are to 
avoid every semblance of irreverence, be- 
cause the heavens, and the earth, and Jeru- 
salem, and our own head are all the crea- 
tions of God. We are to love our enemies 
in order to be like God. We are to free 
ourselves from worry by remembering that 
God is our Father. The Sermon closes with 
two solemn warnings: we are not saved by 
a religious vocabulary, nor by philanthropic 
works, but only by a heart which is like 
God. What is the Sermon on the Mount 
but a passionate plea to fill our entire life 
with God?—Charles E. Jefferson. 


Monday, 3rd. By faith Abel, 


Enoch, . . Noah, . . . . Abraham, 
5 6 0 LHI, Se ow UO, 3 a 2s UORG AD: 
5 6 WOSES, Heb. x1. 4-28. 


All God’s giants have been weak men, 
who did great things for God because they 
reckoned on His being with them.—J. Hud- 
son Taylor. 


Tuesday, 4th. Ve are the light of the 
world. Matt. v. 14. 

The headlight of an engine is a small 
lamp, backed and set forth by a burnished 
reflector. Then it casts forth its bright- 
ness, pointing out and illuminating the way 
for the speeding travelers. Your lamp may 
“not be large, but if you will put behind and 
about it the burnished reflector of a con- 
sistent, consecrated life it may shine forth 
into the darkness, guiding hurrying pil- 
grims safely through the night—Bishop 
Fowler. 


Wednesday, 5th. Whosoever will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up 
Jus cross, and follow me. Mark viii. 34. 

There is just so much cross in the world, 
and each man must bear his own if the 
world is ever going to be brought to God. 
Every man who shirks doubles another 
man’s cross. It was because of men shirk- 
ing that the Son of God staggered through 
the streets of Jerusalem in the loneliness 
of that cross-bearing. Let every 
man take his share of “hardness, as a good 
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soldier of Jesus Christ,” and let the travail 
of the Spirit of God work through him to 
the redemption and transformation of the 
world; then let him follow Him all the 
days.—G. Glenn Atkins. 


Thursday, 6th. Ve shall have a song, as 
in the night when a holy solemnity is kept; 
and gladness of heart, as when one goeth 
with a pipe to come into the mountain of 
the Lorn, to the mighty One of Israel. Isa. 
Vee PAO) 

It is in the night that God gives the 
sweetest songs to His people. It is through 
the days of testing, through the darkness, 
through the deepest discipline of life that 
we learn the song which never dies; which 
is never discordant, which is full of praise, 
trust, love—J. Stuart Holden. 


Friday, 7th. When 
Father. Luke x1. 2. 

“Our Father.” If your heart truly enters 
into the meaning of these two words, you 
may go on with the remainder of the 
prayer; if not, it will hardly be worth 
while, for the rest of the prayer depends 
for its value and power on these two words. 
They form the golden hinges on which the 
door to this treasure house swings open. 
“Our Father!’—James A. Francis. 


ye pray, say, Our 


Saturday, 8th. Shew me now thy way. 
ER. LEEUW 13. 

There is a path in which every child of 
God is to walk, and in which alone God can 
accompany him— Denham Smith. 


Sunday, oth. Jf any of you lack wis- 
dom, let him ask of God, that giveth to all 
men liberally, and upbraideth not; and it 
shall be given him. Jas. 1. 5. 
illuminates the path of duty. 
After a busy day in Capernaum He rose 
early the following morning for prayer. 
The townspeople sought Him out and be- 
sought Him not to go away but to stay and 
work among them. To one of us such a call 
would have brought real temptation. To 
stay would give us a real home and save us 
from a wandering, itinerant life. It would 
offer a willing and responsive field instead 
of hard refusals and rejections. It would 
enable us to show by a demonstration in 
one community what might be done for all. 
Would it not be difficult for us to know our 
duty in such a case? Jesus had been pray- 


Prayer 


° 
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ing and not for one moment was the mis- 
sionary character of His work obscured. 
Prayer then has always made duty abso- 
lutely clear—Robert E. Speer. 


Monday, roth. Praying at all seasons in 
the Spirit, and watching thereunto in all 
perseverance. Eph, vi. 18 (R. V.). 

There is no good in praying for anything 
unless you will also try for it. All the 
sighs and supplications in the world will 
not bring wisdom to the heart that fills 
itself with folly every day, or mercy to 
the soul that sinks itself in sin, or useful- 
ness and honor to the life that wastes itself 
in vanity and inanity—Henry van Dyke. 


Tuesday, 11th. J will meditate in thy 
precepts, and have respect unto thy ways. 
I will delight myself in thy statutes: I will 
not forget thy word. Ps. cxix. 15, 16. 

Spiritual, Divine truth does not become 
our possession at once. Although I under- 
stand what I read, although I consent 
heartily to it, although I receive it, it may 
speedily fade away and be forgotten, un- 
less by private meditation I give it time to 
_ become fixed and rooted in me, to become 
united and identified with me. Christians, 
give your Lord time to transfer His 
heavenly thoughts to your inner spiritual 
life. . Take time to remain before 
Him until He has made His Word living 
and powerful in your souls. Then does it 
become the life and power of your life— 
Andrew Murray. 


Wednesday, 12th. And he arose, and 
rebuked the wind, and said unto the sea, 
Peace, be still. And the wind ceased, and 
there was a great calm. Mark iw. 39. 


Fierce raged the tempest o’er the deep, 

Watch did Thine anxious servants keep, 

But Thou wast wrapp’d in guileless sleep 
Calm and still. 


“Save, Lord, we perish,” was their cry, 

“O save us in our agony!” 

Thy word above the storm rose high, 
“Peace, be still.” 


The wild winds hush’d; the angry deep 
Sank, like a little child, to sleep; 
The suilen billows ceased to leap, 

At Thy Will. 


So when our life is clouded o’er, 
And storm-winds drift us from the shore, 
Say, lest we sink to rise no more, 
“Peace, be still.” 
—Selected. 
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Thursday, 13th. If ye forgive not men 
thew trespasses, neither will your Father 
forgive your trespasses. Matt. vi. 15. 


In order to be forgiven we must be for- 
giving. We can never be right with God 
while we are willfully and wantonly wrong 
with man. “Therefore if thou bring thy 
gift to the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath ought against thee; 
leave there thy gift before the altar, and 
go thy way; first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” 
—Charles Brown. 


Friday, 14th. There came a voice unto 
him, and sad, What doest thou here, Eli- 
jah? And he said, I have been very jealous 
for the Lorn God of hosts: because the 
children of Israel have forsaken thy cove- 
nant, thrown down thine altars, and slain 
thy prophets; . . and I, even I only, 
am left; and they seek my life, to take tt 
away. . . . . The Lorp said unto him, Go, 
return. I Kings xix. 13-15. 

The Lord sends us back to the places 
where we have failed. . . . . There is not 
a greater moment in the soul of a man 
than when he puts aside his pride, takes 
back all the presumptuous vows which he 
made that he would never do this or that, 
and faces that lonely transaction. You do 
not know God until you are acquainted with 
that tremendous experience of going back. 
—John A. Hutton. 


Saturday, 15th. Him that overcometh 
will I make a pillar in the temple of my 
God. Rev. iit. 12. 


Wherever souls are being tried and 
ripened, in whatever commonplace and 
homely ways—there God is hewing out the 
pillars for His temple—Phillips Brooks. 


Sunday, 16th. Most gladly therefore 
wll I rather glory in my weaknesses, that 
the strength of Christ may rest upon me. 
2 Cor. xu. 9 CR. V.). 


We must not be faint-hearted because we 
are consciously poor instruments. Some- 
thing certainly depends upon an instrument, 
but, after all, the main question is the mas- 
tery of him who uses it. It would be a 
poor fiddle, indeed, that Paganini could not 
bring music out of; a poor pencil with 
which Raphael could not create a master- 
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piece; and the power of the Spirit behind 
the least gifted can work to glorious issues. 

. . Let me put myself wholly at God’s 
service, whatever I may be; greatness is 
not called for, but “meetness” for the Mas- 
ter’s use—_W. L. Watkinson. 


Monday, 17th. Put on the whole armour 
of God, that ye may be able to stand against 
the wiles of the devil. Eph. v1. 11. 


You are familiar with the pieces de- 
scribed—the girdle of truth, the breastplate 
of righteousness, the shoes of readiness, the 
shield of faith, the helmet of salvation, the 
sword of the Spirit—not one of which has 
to be forged, and shaped, and beaten into 
use by our own strength. All the pieces 
are ready in the armory, waiting for the 
pilgrim’s call—J. H. Jowett. 


Tuesday, 18th. J can do all _ things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me. 
Phil. wv. 13. 


I praise Thee for the gift received 
Before I ask, 

And with the word, “I have believed,” 
I take my task. 


I will forget the past abhorred, 
To faith be true, 
And only ask, “What wilt Thou, Lord, 
That I shall do?” 
—Amos R. Wells. 


Wednesday, 19th. The Lord spake unto 
Phaip, saying, a 20) Go. . unto the 
way that goeth down from Jerusalem unto 
Gaza ane And he arose and went: and, 
behold, an eunuch of great au- 
thority, . . who . . had come to 
Jerusalem for to worship, was returning. 
nie Then the Spirit said unto Philip, 
Go near... . . And Philip ran... . to 
him. . . The eunuch . . went on 
his way rejoicing. Acts viti. 26-39. 

It is a quick journey that we, have to 
make through this world, and we shall not 
pass this way again. If we are to help any 
of our fellow travelers we shall have to 
avoid the habit of procrastination. The 
only really convenient season for helping 
any of them is at this moment, when their 
path crosses ours.—William R. Richards. 


Thursday, 2oth. And we know that all 
things work together for good to them that 
love God, to them who are the called ac- 
cording to his purpose. Rom. viit. 28. 
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It is all things that work together for 
good, either in the bearing or the removing 
of them, and not some things only; it 
covers the whole of life, every circum- 
stance, every sorrow, every separation and 
every limitation. It includes you and your 
sorrow. . . If you are among “them 
that love God,” all things are yours..... 
If you are wrong with God, you are out of 
harmony with the ultimate power of the 
universe. It is not that all things work 
against you, but that you stand against- 
your own highest good, and against the 
only One Who can work together into 
good all the ills of life—G. Sherwood 
Eddy. 


Friday, 21st. 
2 Sam. xxii. 4. 


Clear shining after rain. 


We find in this beautiful expression a 
type of the most thorough work of con- 
version by the Holy Spirit. Over every 
impenitent soul hangs the dark cloud of 
God’s righteous displeasure; His Holy 
Word thunders against sin, and His threat- 
enings beat like a storm of hail. Repent- 
ance and faith in Christ sweep away this 
cloud; the thunders cease; the face of the 
atoning, pardoning Saviour looks forth like 
a clear, blue sky after a storm; for “there 
is . . . . no condemnation to them which 
are in Christ Jesus.’"—Theodore L. Cuyler. 


Saturday, 22nd. Peter, filled with the 
Holy Ghost, said, . . .. Jesus... . hath 
God exalted . . to be a Prince and a 
Saviour... . . And we are his witnesses. 
Acts iv. 8; v. 30-32. 

A man full of the Holy Spirit is full of 
Scripture; he is all the time talking about 
Christ; he has nothing to say of himself, 
but is constantly holding up Jesus Christ 
as an all-sufficient Saviour—D. L. Moody. 


Sunday, 23rd. Child, thou art ever with 
me. Luke xv. 31 (R. V., margin). 

That preposition “with” is interesting. 
It is the preposition of fellowship. . . 
And Jesus said that if you and I were liv- 
ing as we should, we should be on just such 
terms with God, and . . there would 
be an open door between God and the soul. 
It is not necessary to go down on our knees 
each time we talk with Him. We can talk 
to Him when we are walking along the 
road, when we are sitting at a meal, when 
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we are on our beds. All the time there 
may be such communication between the 
soul and God as there is between a river 
and the sea; especially a tidal river, by 
which the sea sends up its tides into the 
heart of the country. That ought to be a 
symbol of your life and mine. There should 
always be an open channel towards God, 
that the great tide of His nature may flow 
into our soul._F. B. Meyer. 


Monday, 24th. We... . do not cease 
to pray . . . . and to desire that ye might 
be filled with the knowledge of his will in 
ali wisdom and spiritual understanding. 


Golet..0: 

True spirituality has an enormous intel- 
lectual implication. Obedience to Christ’s 
will through mental concentration carries 
with it the most fundamental human cul- 
ture—John Douglas Adam. 


Tuesday, 25th. Let this mind be in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus. Phil. u. 5. 

To be open-minded is the right mental 
attitude toward all things in life and nature. 
To be open-hearted is the correct emotional 
condition. To be open-souled is the nor- 
mal moral and spiritual attitude, looking 
toward the development of our entire per- 
sonality—Cornelius Woelfkin. 


Wednesday, 26th. Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God, and his righteousness; and all 
these things shall be added unto you. Matt. 
His Cee 

Some people are making the great mis- 
take of giving their time and thought to 
secondary subjects. There are some things 
which are just as fundamental in the reli- 
gious life as the rocks that make the base 
of the chapel. God has placed great funda- 
mental facts which our lives must first of 
all rest upon, if we are to gain the higher 
and better things—John Timothy Stone. 


Thursday, 27th. Jesus... . saith unto 
them, Follow me, and I will make you 
fishers of men. And they straightway left 
their nets, and followed him. Matt. w. 
18-20. 

You cannot follow one thing without 

coming away from something else. . 
If you are moving onward, some things 
must be left behind. What are “the things 
which are behind” in your life?—Frances 
Ridley Havergal. 
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Friday, 28th. Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil: for thou art with me. 
Ps. x01. 4, 


I strolled along a valley sweet and fair 
And peaceful; and I felt my heart at rest. 
I sang for gratitude that God had blest 
My life and freed me from all fret and 
care. 
But sudden! crash on crash the startled air 
Is tingling; and a lightning flash has 
wrest 
The pathway from my feet. I tremble lest 
I slip; and night has fallen unaware! 
Where must my footsteps turn? I catch 
my breath, 
And wonder, “Can this be the vale of 
death ? 
Or does it lead perchance to some new 
land 
Of dear delights? 
hand; 
I shut my eyes and plead that Thou wilt 
guide me, 
Life? Death? 
beside me!” 


O Master, take my 


It matters not with Thee 


—Graham Cook. 


Saturday, 29th. In my Father's house 
are many mansions: . . . . I go to prepare 
a place for you. John xt. 2. 

Our exit from the old country does not 
mean a house-hunting expedition in the 
new. Our “abiding place” is in waiting.— 
George Jones. 


Sunday, 3oth. By their fruits ye shall 
know them. Matt. vit. 20. 


Every Christian is producing two sets of 
influence. Two currents of power issue 
from him, which set in motion the wheels 
of life around him. One is the unconscious, 
involuntary influence of his real character ; 
the other is the voluntary influence of what 
he consciously says and does—what he says 
and does for a special purpose. Now these 
two currents that flow from him may be 
opposed to one another. The character may 
be saying one thing, and the lips and con- 
duct another. A man may preach love to 
Christ and to men; but if his own heart 
and life are not saturated with this love he 
will preach in vain; for the language of 
his nature will be opposed to the language 
of his lips; the influence of his character 
will contradict the influence of his words. 
The power of character arises from its 
truthfulness—Hugh Macmillan. 


DEVOTIONAL STUDIES IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer, B. A., D. D. 


JESUS FACES BETRAYAL AND DENIAL. 
(June 9, Mark xiv. 10-72.) 


June 3. Mark xiv. 17-26. 

June 4. Luke xxii. 3-6, 21-23, 47-49. 
June 5. John xiii. 21-30. 

June 6. Mark xiv. 27-42. 

June 7. Mark xiv. 43-45, 66-72. 
June 8. 2 Cor. xi. 21-33. 

June 9. Matt. x. 24-33. 


Tue Passover (ver. 10-16). “The first 
day of unleavened bread” after the sun had 
commenced to go down, in the early after- 
noon of the Thursday of Holy Week. It 
was the 14th day of Nisan. On that day 
two things took place according to ordi- 
nary Jewish usage. As soon as the sun set 
(and it must be remembered that all Jew- 
ish days counted from the evening of the 
day before), all leaven was put out of the 
house. The head of the house and the 
household went from room to room search- 
ing with candles for any possible particle of 
leaven, and sweeping away every atom of 
dust, lest some accidental trace of leaven 
had escaped notice. But, in addition, there 
was the slaying of the Passover lamb. The 
head of the house, having purchased a lamb, 
carried it to the Temple. At the appointed 
hour, “between the evenings,” 7.e., between 
three and five o’clock the doors were 
thrown open, and the priests received the 
blood of the lambs in golden bowls for 
pouring out at the foot of the altar. The 
fat was burned, and each body was per- 
forated by two wooden spits crossways. It 
was then taken away to be roasted and 
eaten. 

It was, therefore, on the afternoon of 
Thursday that Peter and John were sent 
to the designated place. Neither the house 
nor the name of the owner could be men- 
tioned in the hearing of Judas. That last 
meal was not to be interrupted, as it might 
have been by the arresting bands, until its, 
sacred comfort had been received, and the 
Lord’s Supper, instituted. Therefore the 
apostles became aware of the locality, 
when they had entered the city and found 
the man awaiting them. Clearly the owner 
ef the house must have been a disciple. 


Possibly the Lord had already spoken with 
him about that sacred chamber, which was 
destined to witness not only the holy feast, 
but the appearances of Jesus after His 
Resurrection and the descent of the Holy 
Spirit. It is distinctly referred to when 
we are told that they continued with one 
accord in the Temple and broke the 
Eucharist in the house. The conjecture 
has been hazarded that it was the house of 
Mark’s father mentioned in Acts xii. 12. 
When it is said that the room was “fur- 
nished and ready,’ we are to understand 
that the wine had been provided, and the 
cake of unleavened bread, and the bitter 
herbs, so that the apostles had only to add 
the lamb. The sun was now getting low on 
the horizon, when our Lord and His disci- 
ples descended the Mount of Olives for the 
last time and entered the Holy City. The 
streets were thronged with pilgrims from 
all the world. The houses were crowded 
with groups of families, awaiting the sig- 
nal for celebrating the meal. As the moon 
rose the scene must have been entrancingly 
beautiful. The Lord knew what awaited 
Him and flinched not. The apostles were 
filled with fear, awe, and grief. Judas 
marched among them, revolving step by 
step the betrayal which he had planned 
twenty-four hours before. But his secret 
was known to the Lord. He saw Judas 
about to take the last fatal step and yearned 
over him, and in the trouble of His soul 
for him and them all, He testified of His 
approaching betrayal. Each humble disci- 
ple, conscious of his own frailty, was dis- 
posed to think that he might do the fatal 
deed, and no one suspected Judas, who 
apparently was held in honor by them all, 
as their treasurer and one who cared for 
the poor. The Supper commenced by eat- 
ing a morsel composed of a piece of the 
flesh of the Paschal Lamb, a piece of un- 
leavened bread and bitter herbs. This, hav- 
ing dipped it in the dish of vinegar, the 
Saviour handed to Judas, who occupied the 
chief seat next to Himself, on His left. 
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This was the last effort to turn him from 
his evil way, but it was in vain. How ob- 
durate may we become, when the last effort 
of Divine, pitying love fails! 

Tue Lorp’s Supper (ver. 22-31). After 
Judas had left the table and gone out into 
the blackness of the night, our Lord took 
up one of the Paschal cakes, invoked a 
special blessing on it and passed it to his 
disciples, asking them to eat a part of it, 
and so to show their union with Himself 
and their participation in Him. This was 
followed by the cup of mingled wine and 
water: 


“Let the water and the blood, 
From Thy riven side that flowed... . .” 


That blood ratified the new covenant: Heb. 
xiii. 20. We are to eat and drink in re- 
membrance of that great hour; and as join- 
ing ourselves with it; and as deriving from 
Jesus strength and grace, in a mystical 
sense, for He said, “As the living Father 
hath sent me, and I live by the Father: so 
he that eateth me, even he shall live by 


A look of deep pathos must have passed 
over the face of the Master, when He re- 
called Zech. xiii. 7, and applied it to the 
experiences which were awaiting them; 
but the gloom was lighted by the assur- 
ance that, as a shepherd goes before and 
leads his sheep, so He would gather His 
scattered flock and lead them back to their 
Galilean home. (See Matt. xxviii. 16.) 
Peter stood out against the suggestion that 
he should flee. Alas, he would do worse, 
he would deny. Self-reliance like that 
must break down in the supreme hour of 
testing. How sadly Peter afterward re- 
membered every incident of that hour! 
Here, when he is recounting it to Mark, 
he speaks of the two cockcrowings. The 
first was about midnight, the second three 
hours later. Ah! Saviour, we shall do 
the like, unless by Thy grace Thou keep 
us true! 

GETHSEMANE (ver. 32-52). A cluster of 
aged olive trees, which must have sprung 
from the roots of those at the foot of 
which our Lord lay prone, still mark the 
site. “Amazed” is equivalent to the emo- 
tion of starting back from some object of 
dread. It denotes one who is dazed and at 
his wits’ end. It was not that He feared 
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death, or flinched from its horror; but that 
He made His soul an offering for sin; that 
He began to apprehend what it was to be 
made a curse for us, and what the weight 
of a world’s sin meant. This was the 
penumbra of the great eclipse which came 
over His soul on Calvary, during the hours 
of darkness. 

His sorrow must have been greatly in- 
tensified by the failure of the chosen three. 
He wanted them to watch for their own 
sakes, as well as to keep Him company. 
But He graciously found an excuse for 
them. Their spirit was willing, but they 
were overpowered by the exactions of sor- 
row and fatigue. Peter was especially ad- 
dressed. He had made so great boast, and 
had already received so searching a warn- 
ing, that, of all others, he at least should 
have stood like a sentry at his post. But 
the time came, as it comes still, when fur- 
ther watching was useless. They might 
sleep if they would, for the hour had passed 
when their sympathy could have availed 
Him: and yet, He gave them one more 
chance of doing what angels would have 
loved to do. “Arise,” said He, “let us be 
going.” Thank God for those last five 
words. They are musical with celestial 
comfort. We too have ‘failed Him re- 
peatedly. We have slept when we should 
have kept awake. But that clarion calls 
us yet once again to unite ourselves in His 
goings-forth. 

Judas kissed Him, not merely to indicate 
his victim, but to prove to his motley band 
—which had heard of Christ’s wonderful 
works, and feared that He would strike 
them with paralysis or death—that He was 
quite harmless, and that there was nothing 
in Him to fear. The Greek word means 
that he kissed Him many times. “Wouldst 
thou know what the basest can do and 
the best can bear? Behold the lips of 
Judas who kisses, and the cheek of Jesus 
which receives the kiss!” Not improbably 
this man clad in a sheet of costly material 
was Mark himself, as he alone records the 
incident, and the impetuousness followed 
by instant recoil is in curious consistency 
with Acts xiii. 13. 

Tue Mock Trai (ver. 53-72). The 
false witnesses were eager to win the San- 
hedrin’s bribe, but their evidence would 
not bear investigation. Time after time 
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their charges turned out to be a tissue of 
misrepresentations and lies. Finally there 
was nothing left but to put our Lord on 
His oath and challenge His Deity. Caia- 
phas challenged not only His Messiahship 
but His Deity. “Art thou... . the Son 
of the Blessed?” There was no hesitation 
or faltering. In a tone that must have 
thrilled each listener, the Master said “J 
AM,’ and appropriated to Himself Daniel 
vii. 13, It is indeed a convincing evidence 
of His Deity that in this supreme moment, 
our Lord, the meekest and lowliest, the 
Servant of all, claimed that Sonship in lan- 
guage which implied nothing less than 
equality with God, and which the Jewish 
leaders interpreted, therefore, as _ blas- 
phemy. (See John v. 18.) 


GotpEN Text: Mark xiv. 38. 


JESUS ON THE CROSS. 
(June 16, Mark xv.) 


June 10. Mark xv. 1-11. 
June 11. Mark xv. 12-20. 
June 12. Mark xv. 22-39. 
June 13. Matt. xxvii. 39-56. 
June 14. Matt. xxvii. 57-66. 
June 15. Isa. liii. 

June 16. Rom. v. 1-11. 


PiLaTe’s CoNCESSION TO THE JEWS (ver. 
1-15). From the first, the Roman Gover- 
nor seems to have been convinced. that 
Jesus had done nothing worthy of death. 
He looked on the Accused as.a harmless 
Visionary, Whose dreams of empire were 
not likely to be a grave menace to the Em- 
pire. He was very reluctant, therefore, to 
give way to the fanatical intolerance and 
hatred manifested by the high priest and 
his party. They had brought Jesus at that 
early hour—about 6.00 a.m.—bound, in the 
hope of settling the matter without delay. 
They supposed that when Pilate learned 
that after due deliberation they had ad- 
judged their Prisoner to be guilty of death, 
he would at once countersign their sentence, 
and, without further investigation, hand 
Him to the executioners of the Roman 
death penalty by crucifixion. It was a vast 
disappointment and shattering of their 
plans when Pilate proposed to retry the 
case, and asked for the charge on which 
they condemned Him. Immediately they 
had to change their tactics. In their pre- 
vious trial, held in that midnight session, 
they had adjudged Christ to be worthy of 
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death, because He claimed to be the Son 
of the Highest; but they knew that no Ro- 
man judge, with the merest respect for 
his office, would pass the death sentence 
on such a ground. Changing their plans, 
they accused the Lord of the design to set 
up a rival kingdom to Cesar. 

This change of front excited Pilate’s sus- 
picions. Never before in his experience 
of them, had he found the Sanhedrin so 
eager to maintain the claims of their 
Roman conquerors. Entering his private 
judgment hall, from which their scruples 
about entering a Gentile abode at their 
Passover excluded Christ’s accusers, Pilate 
said, “Thou poor, defenseless, helpless 
Man, art Thou a King?” Our Lord did 
not deny His right to that title, though He 
made it clear that His kingdom would 
never clash with Cesar’s in a struggle for 
world supremacy. (See John xviii. 36.) 
It was after this first interview that Pilate 
sent our Lord to Herod. (See Luke xxiii. 
8-12.) 

It was an old Passover custom—sug- 
gested by the release of Israel from Egypt, 
—that a prisoner should be released, whom 
the popular clamor demanded. Pilate, 
therefore, resolved to turn from the priests 
and rulers to the people who had gathered 
around in vast crowds. He did not leave 
them to an unfettered choice, but narrowed 
it carefully between Jesus and Barabbas, 
a notable outlaw, who had lived by rapine 
and plunder. “Surely,’ so he reasoned, 
“the people will prefer that I should re- 
lease this harmless Worker of miracles, 
than let loose among them one who has 
filled the country with alarm.” But the 
chief priests were more than his match, 
stirring up the people, and inciting them 
to demand the release of Barabbas. 

Tue DEATH oF THE Cross (ver. 16-37). 
Scourging preceded crucifixion. It was a 
terrible infliction, beneath which the victim 
often fainted and sometimes died. It was 
inflicted on the bare back by thongs 
weighted with jagged metal. In addition 
to the anguish of the torturing scourge, the 
soldiers invented sufferings of their own. 
A strong detachment of the Roman army 
of occupation was stationed in Jerusalem, 
to quell any disturbance. They had heard 
the Lord’s claim to royalty, and resolved 
in ribald mirth to give Him the semblance 
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of imperial dignity. From their guardroom 
they produced old regimentals for His 
clothing, some of the soldiers obtained 
from a rocky valley near at hand a branch 
of thorn bush for a crown, whilst a reed 
was thrust into His hand as a sceptre. 
Then they made mock obeisance before 
Him, Who will one day sit as the crowned 
King of the world. 

What wonder that the Lord fainted be- 
neath the heavy weight of the Cross! At 
that moment, a Cyrenian Jew, named Si- 
mon, was passing. He was probably re- 
turning from work on his patch of ground. 
His sons, Alexander and Rufus, may have 
been with him. Perhaps the attention of 
the soldiers was drawn to him on account 


of some expression of sympathy he had’ 


shown to Jesus. In any case that meeting 
left a permanent impression on his sons, 
to whom Paul sends salutations in Rom. 
seve, GY 

The highborn women of Jerusalem used 
to prepare a stupefying draught for those 
about to suffer, and bribed the soldiers to 
give it to the prisoners to deaden their 
pain. Our Lord would not receive it, be- 
cause He wished to suffer with unclouded 
faculties, tasting and drinking to its dregs 
the cup of suffering, experiencing to the, 
uttermost the spiritual equivalent of our 
deserts. The Cross resembled the spits 
used for the Passover lambs. “Its four 
arms pointed,” it has been said, “to the 
four quarters of the globe and symbolized 
the breadth and length and depth and 
height of the love of Christ.” At its foot 
the soldiers gambled for His clothes, and 
over His head the superscription was writ- 
ten: in Hebrew, the language of religion; 
in Greek, of literature; and in Latin, of 
government and law. It was written by 
Pilate, who took malicious pleasure in hu- 
miliating the Jewish dignitaries. He re- 
sented the pressure that had been exerted 
upon him and took this method of retalia- 
tion. “This,” he seemed to say, “is the 
way in which the Roman Empire treats the 
pretensions and aspirations of this abhorred 
and subject nation.” The hour of cruci- 
fixion, according to this Gospel, was nine 
o’clock in the morning by Hebrew reckon- 
ing. John says it was about the sixth hour, 
which is not inconsistent when we remem- 
ber all that transpired between the actual 
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signing of the warrant for death and its 
execution. 

How terrible that scene! The Saviour’s 
Cross was the center of a circle of abuse 
and scorn, save where the little band of 
faithful men and women stood near enough 
to speak with Him and catch His final mes- 
sages. His partners in death agony jeered 
at Him, The gray-headed rulers and priests 
disgraced their age and position by con- 
temptuous gestures and gibes. The heathen 
soldiers joined in the mockery and insult. 
But amid it all the Lord of Life and Glory 
was silent save to pray for those who sinned 
in ignorance, to commend His Mother 
to the care of the beloved Apostle, and to 
assure the penitent malefactor that He 
would welcome him to Paradise. One 
thing, however, was said, which summed 
up the entire scene, “He saved others!” 
There was no doubt about that. The land 
was filled with monuments of His saving 
touch. Himself He could not save, not 
because He was unable to descend from 
the Cross, but because His love forbade 
Him to evade it. He laid down His life 
for us. It was a free gift. Not nails, but 
redeeming love kept Him close fastened to 
the tree. It would have been impossible to 
save a world, unless He had sacrificed 
Himself. 

At midday the pall of darkness fell on 
all Judea, and veiled the anguish of the 
dying Lord, as He poured out His soul unto 
death, bare the sin of many, and bore the 
stripes with which we are healed. God 
was in Christ at that hour, reconciling the 
world unto Himself. The Lamb had been 
slain from the foundation of the world; 
and here on the Cross was reflected and 
reproduced that mighty fact in the Divine 
Nature, in virtue of which “righteousness 
and peace have kissed each other.” The 
cry at the end of this darkness indicated 
one source of anguish, because our sin had 
cast a shadow on the lonely heart of Jesus. 
The scapegoat was being driven into the 
wilderness. Touched with pity, one of the 


- soldiers moistened the fevered lips, which 


Christ permitted, because the curse had 
been borne and death was supervening. He 
“cried with a loud voice, and gave up his 
spirit,” 7.¢c., life was strong in Him, and He 
yielded it up of Himself. “The veil of the 
temple was rent” to show that access to 
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God’s Presence Chamber was now open to 
all, (See Heb. x. 20.) Ali nature seemed 
convulsed, and rocks were rent by earth- 
quakes, symbolizing the rending of human 
hearts, hard as rocks, beneath that story 
of dying and redeeming love. The Father 
provided for the precious body. Women 
were allowed to perform the last offices of 
love. Joseph, a rich and honored Jew, 
stepped out of the shadow of fear and 
boldly identified himself as a disciple, and 
with the help of Nicodemus bore the dear 
body to the new sepulchre, rolling the mill- 
stone against the door as the Sabbath was 
on the point of beginning. 


Gotpen Text: Mark xv. 39. 


JESUS TRIUMPHANT OVER DEATH. 
(June 23, Mark xvi.) 


June 17. Mark xvi. 1-11. 
June 18. Mark xvi. 12-20. 
June 19. John xxi. 15-25. 
June: 205 Cons 1-11: 
June 21. 1 Cor. xv. 50-58: 
June 22. 1 Thess. iv. 13-18. 
June 23. Rev. xxi. 1-8. 


It is said that there is not a single man 
in the trenches to-day who questions the 
immortality of the soul. When a man is 
face to face with death he cannot convince 
himself that death is the end. He fears 
death in the many gruesome forms in which 
it is meted out to him, but his conscience 
tells him, when death stares him in the face, 
that mortal life in this world is not the 
end. After fifteen months of active ser- 
vice, a young officer writes: “I honestly 
believe that this war has brought more 
men to a firm belief in the Hereafter than 
anything else could have done. It is not 
an overestimate to say that 95 per cent 
of our men believe in the Great Beyond. 
The moment one sees a comrade make the 
supreme sacrifice, one feels that he has 
only gone on ahead, and that it will be a 
long time before one will see him again. 
But that one will see him again, one never 
doubts.” 

Thus God has set the hope of immor- 
tality in every man’s heart, and in all ages 
mankind has ever felt that death is only a 
transition, from life to life. from one mode 
of life to another. Nature’s testimony is 
the same. Written large on her face is 
the legend of life through death. The little 
seed, though apparently dead, reappears in 
leaf, and bud, and flower; the grub pass- 
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ing first into a chrysalis, and then develop- 
ing into the marvelously beautiful butterfly, 
but retaining its identity through the vari- 
ous stages of evolution. Nature, at every 
turn, confirms the truth, which is a funda- 
mental belief with man, that death is not 
a terminus but a thoroughfare, through 
which we pass in our eternal progress. 
But Resurrection is an additional thought. 
It is not simply that we live on the other 
side of death, but that our body is destined 
to rise. We are not to be bodiless ghosts, 
mere phantoms, destitute of vesture and in- 
capable of expression. We are to be clothed 
with a celestial body, of finer temper and 
fairer mould than this, yet sufficiently like 
our present body to be recognizable, even 
to the tones of our voice, as when Jesus 
said “Mary,” and she recognized Him im- 
mediately with the response “Ieabbom,’” My 
Master. It is this great fact which is es- 
tablished by the Resurrection of our Lord. 
It is impossible that the atoms which now 
compose our bodies should be gathered to- 
gether to form the body of our resurrec- 
tion’ They will have already passed into 
hundreds of other organisms. Besides, 
they would be too coarse to form a part 
of a body like our Lord’s which could pass, 


‘like an X-ray, through an unopened door. 


Take Paul’s famous analogy, when in 1 
Cor. xv., he compares our resurrection to 
the transformation which passes over a sin- 
gle corn grain and changes it into an ear 
of thirty- and sixty-fold. Unearth the root, 
the little seed is still there, greatly dis- 
heveled and distorted, but it is there. It 
has not passed upwards into the ear, but 
has supplied the channel through which 
Mother Nature has wrought out the ear 
by the inweaving of other materials. What 
the Apostle emphasizes is that the resurrec- 
tion body will be as much more glorious 
than the present one, as the golden produce 
of summer exceeds the beauty of the grain 
which you sow in spring. “It is sown in 
dishonour ; it is raised in glory: it is sown 
in weakness; it is raised in power: it is 
sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual 
body.” (See 1-Cor. xv. 43-44.) 

Tue EvipeNces or Our Lorp’s REsurrec- 
TION ARE INCONTESTABLE. Here we have 
the evidence of the women, the testimony 
of the angel, the statement of Mary Mag- 
dalene, who knew Him too intimately to 
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have been deceived, the glad assurance of 
the two that walked with Him to Emmaus, 
and the manifestation to the eleven. The 
Apostle Paul, who was convinced that the 
Lord was risen, though he was familiar 
with all that was said on the other side, 
adds several other instances in which the 
Lord gave irrefragable proofs of His risen 
personality. (See 1 Cor. xv. 1-11.) There 
is no event in past history more thoroughly 
authenticated than the Resurrection of our 
Lord. If any event can be accepted as 
having happened, because of the evidence 
given of it by trustworthy witnesses, then 
our Lord’s Resurrection must be accepted 
as a fact. We may not be able to under- 
stand or explain it, but we must accept it 
as an indisputable fact. 

It should be remembered that these wit- 
nesses were not prejudiced in favor of their 
Lord’s actual physical presence. The 
women did not expect it, or they would not 
have brought their embalming spicery. The 
disciples did not expect it, for they 
mourned and wept, and refused to believe 
the testimony brought them (ver. 13). The 
Magdalene did not expect it. (See John 
xx. 14.) The unwillingness of the chosen 
apostles to believe was indeed definitely 
rebuked by the Lord (ver. 14). Their atti- 
tude of mind greatly increases the value 
of their testimony. They were convinced 
against themselves. It should be also borne 
in mind that the appearances of our Lord, 
as described by the other Gospels, were 
not transient and ephemeral. They were 
not the gleaming visions of a glory that 
faded as soon as it was examined. He 
could be touched and handled. He ate 
with them. He sat at table and brake the 
bread. He reminded Thomas that He had 
flesh and bones as no spirit had. For forty 
days He was in constant familiar inter- 
course with them, showing Himself alive 
by many infallible proofs, and speaking the 
things concerning the Kingdom of God. 
Thus they had abundant opportunities of 
verifying their witness. 

It is difficult to piece together the differ- 
ent narratives of our Lord’s risen life; but 
if we could have the whole of them told 
by one Evangelist, we should doubtless find 
their complete harmony. But, on the other 
hand, this wide variety is confirmatory of 
the supreme Fact. If there had been collu- 
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sion with intent to palm off on mankind 
some cunningly devised fable, the plotters 
would have been only too careful to make 
the same statements in exactly similar 
words. The very variety attests the genu- 
ineness.of the records. The early Church 
was absolutely satisfied with the evidence, 
or they would never have sacrificed every- 
thing that a man can hold dear, even to life 
itself, rather than retract their testimony 
and faith. 

Tue Masrer’s Great Partinc ComMMISs- 
SION (ver. 15-18) should be compared with 
Matt. xxviii. 16-20. The Gospel they were 
to preach includes the mighty facts which 
underpin our holy faith, with the glorious 
news of forgiveness, salvation, adoption 
into God’s household, and participation in 
the inheritance of the saints in light. Good 
news from God! Good news indeed! Good 
news which has brought light and joy to 
untold myriads. The baptism mentioned is 
clearly not essential to salvation, for the 
dying thief was not baptized, and Paul 
makes it clear in Col. ii., and elsewhere, 
that no outward rite needs to be added to 
faith in the Lord’s finished work to make 
the soul acceptable to God. At the same 
time baptism is a solemn act of obedience, 
consecration, and union with Christ in the 
likeness of His Death, Burial, and Resur- 
rection. We are certainly not at liberty to 
set it aside. Be it remembered that the 
belief mentioned is not belief about our 
Lord, but trust in Him. The devils believe 
about Christ and tremble, it is the child 
who trusts. The expression translated “he 
that believeth not,’ implies more than fail- 
ure to believe. It implies refusal. It sug- 
gests the deliberate thrusting away of con- 
viction, the shutting the eyes to truth, the 
repudiation of the recognized claims of 
Christ. 

The credentials of the apostles consisted 
in the exercise of supernatural gifts. The 
venomous viper was shaken from Paul’s 
hand; it is said that John drank the cup of 
deadly poison and felt no hurt. The Acts 


‘of the apostles abounds with stories of 


miraculous healing and raising from the 
dead. There has been a Divine Presence 
with the Church. The Lord has wrought 
with His servants. The extraordinary re- 
sults of foreign missions cannot be ac- 
counted for by the ordinary laws of the 
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communication of knowledge. There has 
been the putting forth of regenerating life, 
of spiritual energies, of the powers of the 
eternal world, which have accounted for 
phenomenal success, and are the results of 
the Lord’s cooperation. 


GoLpEN TEXT: I Cor. xv. 20. 


JESUS CHRIST OUR REDEEMER AND LORD. 


(June 30, Psalm ii.) 


June 24. Ps. ii. 

June 25. Mark vii. 24-35; ix. 2-10. 
June 26. Mark ix. 33-42; x. 17-27. 
June 27. Mark x. 32-45; xi. 15-18, 27-33. 
June 28. Mark xii. 28-34; xiv. 1-9. 
June 29. Mark xiv. 17-26; xv. 22-39. 
June 30. Mark xvi. 1-11. 


This Psalm is frequently quoted in the 
New Testament. When the apostles re- 
turned from their encounter with the San- 
hedrin, they found in these words the fit- 
ting expression of their emotions. Paul in 
his first recorded missionary sermon, the 
writer twice in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and John the Beloved in the Apocalypse 
refer to these ancient and noble words, 
which they unanimously refer to our 
Saviour. (See Acts iv. 25, 26; xiii. 33; 
Heb. i. 5; v. 5; Rev. ii. 27; xix. 15.) The 
testimony is therefore buttressed by many 
weighty quotations and allusions. The 
apostles ascribe it directly to God, the 
Maker of heaven and earth speaking by the 
mouth of His servant David. This is one 
of the many instances of the prophetic 
spirit bearing a mortal man far beyond 
himself in uttering great conceptions of the 
glory and supremacy of the Messiah, which 
only after-history could explore and con- 
firm. (See I Peter, 11, 12.) 

The form is highly dramatic. Its twelve 
verses may be divided into four stanzas 
the three verses each. I. Tor TUMULT OF 
THE Nations (ver. 1-3). Men do not wish 
to acknowledge the reign of Christ. They 
would substitute their songs of hate for 
His of love; their might for His right; their 
self-aggrandizement for His law of sacri- 
fice, their cruelty for His gentle kindness, 
their pride for His meekness and lowliness 
of heart. They are willing in a general 
way to acknowledge the existence of the 
Almighty and give Him a show of allegiance 
in their State papers and solemn cere- 
monials, but when it comes to acknowledg- 
ing the claims of His Anointed, i.e., the 
Christ, they rebel, and take matters inte 
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their own hands, saying, “We will not have 
this man to reign over us” (Luke xix. 14). 
Those “cords of aman, with bands of love,” 
which are the drawing attraction of the 
Crucified, Who said that from His Cross 
He would draw all men to Himself, are 
resented by the heart of human pride 
(Hosea xi. 4; John xii. 32). They desire 
to break them and cast them away. This 
course is adopted after due premeditation. 
“The kings set themselves, . . and the 
rulers take counsel together.” Secret 
treaties are formulated. Meetings of the 
plotting monarchs and statesmen are ar- 
ranged. Documents are duly drawn up 
and signed. The people who hold with 
Christ, who adopt His principles, who are 
prepared to vindicate the rights of the op- 
pressed and maintain the cause of the 
downtrodden become objects of passionate 
dislike. As the enemy and avenger cannot 
strike at the invisible and spiritual, they 
select the nations who espouse the princi- 
ples of righteousness and peace, of mercy 
and good will and concentrate on them the 
utmost venom of their rage. It is of 
course “a vain thing.” It cannot last. But 
their onslaught is none the less terrible 
in its inception and earliest stages. 

There is little doubt as to the ultimate 
explanation of this rage. The apostle tells 
us that wicked spirits rule the darkness of 
this world (Eph. vi. 12). An enemy is 
insidiously engaged in sowing tares among 
the wheat. His emissaries are found every- 
where, undermining the faith and love of 
man towards the Kingdom of Heaven, as 
proclaimed by the Anointed Son of God. 
He has been enthroned as Prince of this 
world; indeed, we are told that he is wor- 
shiped as its god. (See John xiv. 30; 
Eph. ii. 2; 2 Cor. iv. 4.) He is most reluc- 
tant to yield the sovereignty over this world 
which men in all ages have given him; and 
especially as he sees the predestined over- 
throw of his power, he comes down into 
our human sphere in great wrath, knowing 
that his time is short. (See Rev. xii. 12.) 
He has opposed the coming of Christ’s 
Kingdom, sometimes as a lamb, but of late 
he is as a raging lion, and communicating 
the venom of his wrath to the followers 
of Jesus. (See Rev. xiii, 11.) 

Il. Tur UNperrurBep Procress OF THE 
Divine Pian (ver. 4-6). We must not 
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suppose that the derisive laughter here at- 
tributed to God means that He exults over 
the sins or miseries of men. It is a vivid 
expression of the perfect tranquillity with 
which Jehovah regards the opposition of 
evil, however formidable it appears to us. 
We may learn from it that cheerful confi- 
dence with which God’s people may await 
the developments of His Providence on be- 
half of them and the world. 


“God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world!” 


It is remarkable during the present world 
war, that the rage of the enemy has not in- 
terrupted the steady working out of the 
Divine chart or programme, which was dis- 
closed to the prophets. The river of Turk- 
ish supremacy continues to dwindle, the 
return of the Jews to their own land pro- 
gresses in a steady and unceasing ratio; 
and the spread of the Gospel by Christian 
missionaries still progresses. Indeed such 
missionary societies as the China Inland 
Mission, which are based on the Divine 
principles, are receiving larger revenues and 
gathering in more converts tnan in pre- 
war days. With unbroken equanimity the 
Divine Sovereign is heard saying, “YET 
have I set my. king upon my holy hill.” No- 
tice that Jesus is God’s King. The King 
of the Thorn-crown, of the Cross, of the 
cruel suffering unto death is the Anointed 
of the Father; as during the reign of Saul 
in the kingdom of Israel, David was 
secretly anointed by Samuel in Bethlehem. 
(1) Sam. xvi. 13. See also Acts iv. 27; x. 
38.) “He must reign, till he hath put all 
enemies under his feet,” only then shall He 
“deliver up the kingdom to God, even the 


Father, . . that God may be all in all” 
(1 Cor. xv. 24-28). 
Ill. Tue Inrropucrion or Gon’s 


Awnorntep (ver. 7-9). He shows the an- 
cient covenant in virtue of which He as- 
sumed the right to rule the earth. It is 
as old as Eternity itself, and is dated from 
the council chamber of the Holy Trinity, 
when the certain uprising of rebellion and 
sin was foreseen and provided for. Jesus 
is God’s Son by right of His intrinsic na- 
ture, and His sovereignty is based on the 
ancient decree, promulgated before the first 
angel stood before the throne or the first 
star trembled in the abyss of space. But 
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the decree was ratified on the morning of 
His Resurrection (Acts xiii. 33). He Who 
had died for men had vindicated His right 
to rule them. (See Isa. liii. 12.) But like 
all the Divine promises, even the promise 
of universal royalty made to Jesus would 
only be made good through the ministry 
of intercession. “Ask of Me”’—is the one 
appeal of the Most High. It is not enough 
that we should be able to vindicate a prom- 
ise, signed by the Divine Hand, we must 
plead it. The life of our Lord Jesus in the 
Heavenlies is one of ceaseless intercession. 
(See Isa. Ixii. 1; Heb. vii. 25.) Those of 
His children who are most closely akin to 
Him are engaged in the same ceaseless 
prayer. The Church should set herself to 
pray with the same seriousness and 
strength of purpose as she devotes to giv- 
ing and planning, only so will she see the 
Kingdom of God come with power. “Inter- 
cession is the great work of the King on 
the throne, and of His servants upon 
earth,” says Andrew Murray. 

The King breaks the nations like vessels 
of clay, not because of His vengeance and 
passion, but because as they dash them- 
selves against Him, they are broken out 
of hand. The collision is precipitated by 
themselves and is due to the velocity and 
force with which they hurl themselves 
against His gentle sceptre. 

IV. Tue Ciostnc Apvice or THE Di- 
VINE Spirit (ver. 10-12). God is speaking 
here by His Spirit through the lips of 
David, who was borne along on the great 
current of inspiration. Before it is too 
late, God pleads with men. He says, “Come 
now, and let us reason together.’ Service 
rendered to Christ must consist with fear 
lest we grieve His Holy Spirit, with re- 
joicing because of forgiven sin and re- 
stored righteousness, and trembling because 
of the holy awe and reverence with which 
we enter on the duties and responsibilities 
of His reign. 

The kiss was the ancient method of ex- 
pressing veneration. (See 1 Kings xix. 
18; Hosea xiii. 2.) Let us submit our- 
selves to Jesus as King and Lord. Let us 
fling Him our expressions of loving affec- 
tion. Let us put our trust in Him. It is 
thus that we shall be truly blessed, and 
escape that inevitable experience of the 
wrath of the Lamb. Nothing is more ter- 
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rible than the righteous indignation of un- 
requited love—especially of a love which 
did not hesitate to yield itself as our Pas- 
chal Lamb to be sacrificed. Take heed lest 
you perish in the evil way you have chosen! 
In a little while He will come to be our 
Judge. 


GotpeN Text: Rom. 1. 16. 


BEGINNING THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
(July 7, John i. 35-51; Acts xvi. 13-34.) 


July 1. Acts xvi. 13-24. 
July 2: Acts xvi. 25-34. 
July 3. John i. 35-42. 
July 4. John i. 43-51. 
July 5. Acts ii. 37-47. 
July 6. Matt. xxv. 14-30. 
July 7. John xv. 8-16. 


Consider the names of our Lord as given 
in the first of these passages! Jesus; the 
Lamb of God; Teacher; Christ; Son of 
God; King of Israel; Son of man. Jesus 
declares the human side of our Lord’s na- 
ture. It was the name by which His mother 
and sisters addressed Him, and which was 
familiar throughout Nazareth for thirty 
years. It is the first word mothers teach 
their children, and the last uttered by dying 
saints as they breathe out their life. We 
no longer dread the great God, or shrink 
from the light of the jasper throne, for in 
the midst of it is the form of a Man. 
Lamb of God brings to view the sacrifice 
of the Cross. He was holy, harmless, and 
undefiled, as the chosen lamb of the Pass- 
over, which was without blemish. He was 
led as a lamb to the slaughter. His blood 
was shed for us; and in Heaven He ap- 
pears as the Lamb, as it had been slain. 
The first step in the Christian life is to be- 
lieve that He bare our sins on the Cross, 
suffered in our stead, bore our stripes, 
drank our cup. Our sin, oh, the bliss of 
this wonderful thought! our sin, not in 
part but the whole, was nailed to His cross, 
and we see it no more. Praise the Lord! 
“Bless the Lorp, O my soul!” 

Teacher. Nicodemus knew that, but how 
much more we read into this title as we 
turn the pages of the New Testament! 
(See Eph. iv. 21.) The wisest have sat 
at His feet like little children. The whole 
world is enriched, civilization is enlight- 
ened, the mysteries of life and death are 
explained, the secrets of the Divine nature 
are elucidated by the words of Jesus. Let 


Record of Christian Work. 


us come to Him and learn of Him. Every 
one that is of truth heareth His voice. 
Christ! The word means Anointed. He is 
God’s anointed and appointed King. It 
is not enough to look to His wounds for 
cleansing, we must remember that the Vic- 
tim of the Cross is also Master and Lord, 
“To this end Christ died, and lived again, 
that he might be Lord” (Rom. xiv. 9, R. V.). 
Thou must confess with thy mouth Jesus 
as Lord, as well as believe in thine heart 
that God raised Him from the dead, if thou 
wouldst be saved. (See Rom. x. 9.) John 
Bunyan appreciated that. He says: “Now 
I could see myself in heaven and earth at 
once; in heaven by my Christ, by my Head, 
by my Righteousness and Life, though on 
earth by my body and person. Christ was 
a precious Christ to me that night, I could 
scarcely lie in my bed for joy and peace 
and triumph through Christ.” 

Son of God. All who believe in Christ 
become sons (John i. 12), but our sonship 
is separated by an infinite chasm from the 
Only Begotten Sonship of Jesus. Peter 
was right in his great confession. (See 
Matt. xvi. 16.) Writing in 1857, Charles 
Kingsley, the novelist and poet, said: “No 
difficult texts shall rob me of Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God. In Him I find a coun- 
terpart of Him I worship, the abysmal 
God.” “When dying, they heard him ex- 
claim—“Only in the faith of Jesus Christ, 
as Son of God, can the most educated and 
the simplest find peace.’ King of Israel. 
He was the one white flower of the Hebrew 
race, the fulfilment of its ideal, the expres- 
sion of its loftiest spirit. Of Him poets 
sang; to Him seers gave witness; the priests 
in long succession; the kings in unbroken 
descent; the prophets in glorious company 
—like tributary streams poured their floods 
into the reservoir of His nature. Son of 
man. He résembled Jacob’s ladder of 
which Nathanael had probably been dream- 
ing under his fig tree, which rested on the 
earth beside the stone where his head lay, 
whilst the top reached to heaven. 


“Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, Thou!” 


Do not be afraid of Him. Children were 
not. Touch Him as Son of man, and thou 
wilt find: that He could not be the Man He 
is, if He were not God. 


Devotional Studies in the Sunday School Lessons. 


Consider also the terms of invitation. 
“Behold!” “Come and see!” “We have 
found!” “Behold!” You must use the 
eyes of your heart. Look unto Him and 
‘be saved! Look as the dying Israelite 
looked towards the serpent. You may not 
be able to see clearly or distinctly. But 
try to look. Look into His face with that 
abandonment of soul which love under- 
stands. There is no need to pray, or feel, 
or understand—Look! Keep looking! 
Presently there shall be revealed by the 
Holy Spirit the whole wonder and glory of 
-His finished redemption. “They looked 
unto him, and were lightened.” There is 
life in a look! “Come and see,’ Jesus is 
always watching us, in our earliest desires 
after Him, our questionings, our furtive 
glances, and directly there is the slightest 
symptom of desire on our part, He re- 
sponds to it. The merest hint that we 
would know and understand is instantly 
welcomed and responded to. If you do not 
understand Christ’s dealings with you or 
mankind, do not misplace the Divine order 
of procedure. Do not say, “I will see and 
then come.” There would be no faith in 
that way of putting it. No! you must come 
to Him, ignorant, helpless, and blind, and 
then you will see. “We have found.” Pass 
on your experience to others, that they may 
know and enjoy your blessedness. What 
ringing joy there is in having at last found 
the Pearl of great price! “We have 
found!” It is the cry of glad discovery. 
Here is one testimony—‘‘The Lord made 
me so happy that I cannot express what I 
felt. I shouted for joy. I praised God 
with my whole heart. Everything looked 
new to me, I was like a new man in a 
' new world.” The wife of Jonathan Ed- 
wards referring to her discovery of the 
™ love of Christ, said—“When I arose on 
a the following morning, I felt a love to all 
mankind wholly peculiar in strength and 
sweetness. It seemed inexpressible, and 
' far beyond anything that I had felt before.” 


“Heav’n above is softer blue, 
Earth around is sweeter green! 

Something lives in every hue 
Christless eyes have never seen.” 
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The Transforming Power of Christ is 
very apparent. The old becomes new. John 
is content to lose disciples, if Jesus gets 
them. Andrew becomes a_ soul-winner. 
The spasmodic, impetuous Simon becomes 
a rock. Philip is found and sets off to 
find. Nathanael’s character is revealed to 
himself and others, and he utters his nota- 
ble confession. All of them are taught to 
expect a life of slow ascent, always climb- 
ing, and as they climb beholding farther and 
farther views of the inexhaustible glory 
of Jesus, till the veil which hides the Eter- 
nal becomes so thin, that they behold and 
emulate angels in their ceaseless worship 
and ministry. 

In the second passage we obtain further 
light on the first stebs in salvation. We 
learn that there is a Divine side in the first 
stages of the religious life. God opened 
Lydia’s heart, as the sun opens buds into 
flowers. It is simultaneous with our own 
first act of faith, We must preach the . 
Gospel as though all depended on our ex- 
hortations to repent and be saved, but we 
must be in believing prayer that God will 
coOperate and open the hearts of the hear- 
ers. Also we note that word Salvation, 
which means not only a deliverance and 
escape from the penalty of sin, but from 
the love and power of it. We are not 
saved from temptation, not saved from the 
assertion and striving of the self-life, but 
Jesus is Conqueror and we are “more than 
conquerors, through him.” We are seated 
in Him above the principalities and powers 
of darkness, which can threaten, but can- 
not molest us. 

One thing further we learn that when the 
soul finds peace through faith in Christ 
Jesus, the fragrance of a holy life begins 
to manifest itself. Lydia becomes the hos- 
tess of the men who have brought such 
blessing to her home. She and her assist- 
ants in the dyeing trade, and afterwards 
the jailor are baptized on a confession of 
faith. The apostles sing in prison. The 
converted jailor washes their stripes, 
feeds them, and rejoices. We are not saved 
by our works, but we are not saved 
unless our faith produces them. 


Gotpen Text: Rev. xu. 17. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS AND HELPS. 


Ida Q. Moulton. 


2 Peter i. 1 to 11. 


The rules of arithmetical progression ap- 
plied to Christianity read like this: 

Notation, “I will put my laws into their 
mind, and write them in their hearts.” 

Numeration, “So teach us to number our 
days, that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom,” 

Addition, “Add to your faith virtue; and 
to virtue knowledge; and to knowledge 
temperance; and to temperance patience; 
and to patience godliness; and to godliness 
brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kind- 
ness charity.” 

Subtraction, “Let us . . cast off the 
works of darkness, and let us put on the 
armour of light.” 

Multiplication, “Mercy unto you, 
peace, and love, be multiplied.” 

Division, “Wherefore come out from 
among them, and be ye separate, saith the 
ord se a eeandal wallireceive: you 

There are none better. 

x * * * * 


and 


Have you heard of the Arab beggar who 
sat at the gate of the rich man’s house, on 
whose bounty he depended, and from whose 
hands he received daily gifts? One day 
the rich man wanted to send a letter in a 
hurry, and seeing the beggar, asked him to 
deliver it. But the beggar proudly lifted 
himself up and said, “I solicit alms; I do 
not run errands.” 

Some Christians are like this Arab. They 
ask God for His richest blessings to rest 
upon them, and when He asks a simple 
service of them they practically say, “I don’t 
run errands.” Surely we cannot wonder 
that such Christians are not promoted. 

* * * * * 


Whymper, the famous mountain climber, 
gives this bit of advice to novices: “Climb, 
if you will, but remember that courage and 
strength are naught without prudence, and 
that a momentary negligence may destroy 
the happiness of a lifetime. Do nothing in 
haste; look well to each step, and from the 
beginning think what may be the end.” 

Remember this, also, that God has made 
wonderful provision for every step on the 


road, every halt by the wayside, every ser- 
vice upon the heights. Then “give dili- 
gence”’—and climb. 


“With God there is no high or low; 

With Him no better or no best, 

His children all—they climb to Him, 
Sometime to rest upon His breast. 

The smallest hope of meanest life 
Is ever precious in His sight, 

The faintest dream of sin-tossed soul, 
To Him—a seed struggling for light. 


“With God there is no future, past, 
No bitter pain of yesterday. 
His love will all of time outlast— 
A thousand years but as a day. 
He gives a chance unto each soul 
In His vast Universe of time— 
He reaches out His hand to all— 
He helps them Heavenward to climb!” 


1 Corinthians iii. 4 to 9. 


It is reported that Lord Kitchener’s first 
question when he entered the war office to 
take up his new duties, was addressed to 
the porter. “Is there a bed here?” he 
asked. “No, my lord.” “Get one,” ordered 
Lord Kitchener. This is the kind of camp- 
ing on the job that will furnish means for 
avoiding the rock upon which republics are 
wrecked. “The Sunday school,” says F. B. 
Smith, “is an absolute necessity for the 
preservation of national life. The men and 
women of our Sunday schools whose influ- 
ence and labors are building our youth up 
into the knowledge and likeness of Jesus 
Christ, these are the men and women who 
constitute America’s greatest moral asset.” 


* * * * kK 


Dr. Barton tells of traveling with a fa- 
mous lecturer, who in one breath said he 
“didn’t believe in foreign missions” and in 
the next breath was enthusiastic in his 
praise of hospitals, colleges, schools and 
industrial plants. 

“Well,” I said, “you have just given me 
material for one of the best missionary 
pamphlets I ever read.” 

““Oh,’ said he, ‘if you call that missions, 
of course there is no fool who could ques- 
tion for a minute that they are the greatest 
enterprise in the world.’ ” 

“Well, we do call that missions.” 


Illustrative Hints and Helps. 


1 Thessalonians v. 16 to 24. 


Myrtle Reed makes one of her characters 
say: “I have deliberately forgotten all the 
unpleasant things and remembered the 
others. When a little pleasure has flashed 
for a moment against the dark, I have made 
that jewel mine. I have hundreds of them. 
I call it my necklace of perfect joy. When 
the world goes wrong, I have only to close 
my eyes and see all the links in my chain, 
set with gems, some large and some small, 
but all beautiful with the beauty which 
never fades.” 

Are the links in our necklace of “good 
times” beautiful with a beauty which never 
fades? If we do not lift ourselves up, in 
our good times, to the “beauty that never 
fades,” eventually the beauty which does 
fade will drag us down to a level from 
whence joy has flown. 

* * * * * 


When someone asked Haydn how it hap- 
pened. that his church music was of an 
animated, cheerful, festive quality, he re- 
plied: “I cannot make it otherwise. I write 
according to the thoughts I feel. When I 
think upon God, my heart is so full of joy 
that notes dance and leap, as it were, from 
my pen; and since God has given me a 
cheerful heart (see John xv. 11) it will be 
easily forgiven me that I serve Him with 
a cheerful spirit.” After all, if “good 
times” are not in the heart first, they can 
be found nowhere else. 

* * * * * 


“Rejoice evermore.” 
I am fire and dew and sunshine, 
I am mist on the foamy wave, 
I’m the rippling note of the field lark’s 
throat, 
I’m the jewel hid in the cave. 


I’m the lightning-flash on the mountain, 
And the cold rose-red of the dawn. 

I’m the odor of pine, and the purple vine, 
I’m the willowy leap of the fawn. 


I’m the sigh of the south-wind of autumn, 
The scent of earth at first rain, 

The wild honker-call of the earliest fall, 
I’m the yellow of ripening grain. 


I’m the music no singer has dreamed of, 
I’m the picture from no painter’s art; 
I’m the rhythmic time of no poet’s rhyme, 
I’m Joy in the human heart. 


—Henry Mead Bland. 


This kind of joy carries a “good time” 
with it wherever we go. 
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Acts viii. 26 to 39. 


A group of Africans watched the mis- 
sionary make a table from rough timber. 
One of them said, “Master, I thought God 
made these things and gave them to you 
white men; now I see you do it yourselves.” 
“T told him,” said the missionary, “that our 
ancestors were once savage and knew noth- 
ing of handcraft, but through our contact 
with God we’d been given wisdom to do 
these things.” Then at once the African 
asked, “Master, if you have done this why 
cannot we?” There is no limit to the op- 
portunities through which the power of the 
Cross can reach a darkened mind. 


* * * * * 


Do you know: 

That the largest Presbyterian Church in 
the world is among the converted cannibals 
of West Africa? 

That African Christians only a decade 
out of savagery gave, in the year 1917, five 
dollars for each communicant, yet in Africa 
wages are only ten cents a day? 

That when John Springer and wife used 
their furlough to walk fifteen hundred 
miles across Africa to the West Coast, they 
met far out in the wilderness a boy who 
had been converted at a mission when he 
was a slave, and had been praying for 
seven years for a missionary to come to his 
people? 


* * * * * 


The first letter written in English by a 
native of the Congo was written to Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. It was this: 

“Great and Good Chief of the Tribe of 
Christ: Greeting. The humblest of your 
servants kisses the hem of your garment, 
and begs you to send to his fellow servants 
more Gospel and less rum. In the bond 
of Christ. Ugalla.” 


Is it nothing to you, O ye Christians, 
That Africa walks in the night? 
That Christians at home deny them 
The blessed Gospel light? 
The cry goes up this morning 
From a broken-hearted race of slaves, 
And seven hundred every hour 
Sink into Christless graves. 
Is it nothing to you, O ye Christians? 
Will ye say ye have naught to do? 
Millions in Africa dying unsaved, 
And is it nothing to you? 
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Matthew xxv. 14 to 30. 


All for Christ. 

Our Common Sense. “Common sense is 
the mind’s balance wheel. By its principles 
truth must be established and error dis- 
closed.” 

Contentment. If we believe God is really 
preparing us all to become that which is the 
very highest and best thing possible, there 
ought never to be a discontented or dis- 
couraged person in the world. 

Hopefulness. “We are saved by hope.” 
“Hast thou hope?” they asked of John 
Knox when he lay dying. He spoke noth- 
ing, but raised his finger and pointed up- 
wards, and so died. 

Personal Appearance. We owe it to the 
perfect Man to appear always at our best. 
Slovenliness is a disgrace. The man whose 
shoestring always breaks when he is in a 
hurry to catch a train is seldom worried 
by the cares of managing a big business. 

Hospitality. Keep open doors to the 
poor, the weak, the broken-hearted, that 
thou be not too great a stranger to some of 
the angels who will greet thee in heaven. 

Tactfulness. Two Sunday school teachers 
were comparing methods. One said, “I go 
after my boys with a stick.’ The other 
answered, “I use a stick, too, but it is a 
stick of candy.” 


Faithfulness. 


“What shall I do to gain eternal life? 
Discharge aright 
The simple dues with which each day is 
rife?’ 
‘Yea, with thy might.’ ” 


Record of Christian Work. 


Patience. Thomas Adams wrote three 
centuries ago, “Patience is the best chemist, 
for out of coarse earth she can draw pure 
gold; out of trouble, peace; out of sorrow, 
joy; out of persecution, profit; out of afflic- 
tion, comfort.” 

Time. 


“The time is short. 
for God, 

It must be now. 

If thou wouldst win the laurels for thy 
brow, 

Redeem the time.” 


Finally, to be sure “All” is for Christ. 


If thou wouldst work 


“To all the good you can, 
By all the means you can, 
In all the ways you can, 

In all the places you can, 
At all the times you can, 
As long as ever you can.” 

* * * * * 

It is not only a consecration of abilities 
that God wants but of our inabilities, also. 
An invalid was told that she never could 
hope to escape from her prison of pain and 
weakness. “Oh, well,” she replied quickly, 
“there’s a lot of living to be found inside 
your limitations, if you don’t wear yourself 
out fighting them.” 

“Young lady,” the doctor said, “I wish 
I could have you to preach to about a hun- 
dred of my patients a year!” 

“Face your deficiencies and acknowledge 
them,” says Helen Keller, “but do not let 
them master you. Let them teach you pa- 
tience, sweetness, insight.” When we do 
the best we can, we never know what mira- 
cle is wrought in our life, or in the life of 
another. 


BIBLE NOTES FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS. 


JUNE, 1918. 


Saturday, Ist. Jeremiah vii. 


Besides the prophets, who were com- 
missioned to announce the approaching 
calamities of Judah and Jerusalem, there 
were others who took it upon themselves 
to flatter the people with opposite predic- 
tions. Jeremiah is commanded openly to 
reprove the falsehood of these assertions, 
and to show by an example in point that 


the sanctity of the place would afford no 
security for the guilty; but that God would 
assuredly do by His House at Jerusalem 
what He had done unto Shiloh and cast 
the people of Judah out of His sight as 
He had already cast off the people of 
Israel for their wickedness (ver. 1-16). 
God justifies the severities of these pro- 
ceedings by a representation of the people’s 
impiety (ver. 17-20). The prophet declares 


Bible Notes for 


their sacrifices to be of no acceptance while 
they continue deaf to the call of God’s 
messengers and he specifies the gross idola- 
tries with which they were defiled, and 
pronounces a heavy sentence of Divine 
vengeance both on the dead and on the liv- 
ing (ver. 29-34) —Benjamin Blayney. 

When the heart is right with God it will 
find fit and proper expression in the well- 
ordered worship of the sanctuary. It will 
find the outward ordinances a means of 
quickening the soul by the laws of associa- 
tion and expression; but the outward can 
never be substituted for the inward. The 
soul must know God and worship Him as 
a Spirit. There must be faith, repentance, 
inward grace. “God is a Spirit: and they 
that worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.” Throughout the ages 
He has been seeking such to worship Him. 
—F. B. Mevyer. 

God’s laws are universal and general; 
God’s dealings with men are particular and 
individual. Each one has to learn the moral 
law of God and its bearing on his own 
nature. That very law, and the constancy 
of its action on you, are your real safe- 
guards; it makes you a free man, not a 
slave of fate-—T. J. Shore. 


Sunday, 2nd. Jeremiah viii. 


This sin of idolatry has been aggravated 
by the fact of the people’s terrible persist- 
ence therein. If men fall it is naturally 
expected that they will rise; if they wander, 
that they will return. In the case of Jeru- 
salem this had not been so, the backsliding 
had been perpetual. The people did not 
know the ordinances of God nor His judg- 
ment. On account of this perpetual back- 
sliding the judgment was again pronounced, 
and with the same care the prophet declared 
the reason to be their complete corruption, 
the false healing of their wound by prophet 
and priest, and their lack of shame. There- 
fore the judgment was to be complete. The 
prophet then voiced the cry of the people 
in answer to the doom. It was character- 
ized first by rebellion against the action 
of Jehovah, and then by remorse. The 
message ends with a new declaration of 
the certainty and imminence of judgment. 
—G. Cambbell Morgan. 

“The harvest is past, the summer is 
ended, and we are not saved” (ver. 20). 
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destroying plague, must it run its course? 
or is there any cure? Is there no balsam, 
no physician who can arrest its ravages 
and restore the spirit’s health? Blessed be 
God, there is. The Gospel guides us to 
Gilead. It bids us go up and gather its 
balm. It reminds us of its Great Physi- 
cian, and invites us to carry to Him our 
sin-sick souls and be healed. . . . . God’s 
truth in the hand of God’s Spirit, the Gos- 
pel applied by the Holy Ghost, the balm of 
Gilead administered by the Great Physi- 
cian; this it is which brings health, peace 
and joy.—James Hamilton. 


Monday, 3rd. Jeremiah ix. 


In this chapter the prophet goes on faith- 
fully to reprove sin and to threaten God’s 
judgment for it, and yet bitterly to lament 
both, as one that neither rejoiced at in- 
iquity nor was glad at calamities. He here 
expresses his great grief for the miseries 
of Judah and Jerusalem, and his detestation 
of their sins which have brought those 
miseries upon them. He justifies God in 
the greatness of’ the destruction brought 
upon them. He then calls upon others to 
bewail the woeful case of Judah and Jeru- 
salem. In closing he shows them the folly 
and vanity of trusting in their own strength 
or wisdom or the privilege of their circum- 
cision, or anything but God only.—Mat- 
thew Henry. 

Ver. 7. Such being their character, the 
Lord must deal with them in the way of 
judgment if He has any designs of mercy 
for them. He uses the furnace of afflic- 
tion as the worker in metal uses the fire 
to purge away dross and all impurities from 


the ore. “How [else] should I do, because 
of the daughter of my people?” No other 
course is consistent with either God’s 


righteousness or His grace, inasmuch as 
the people are as they are and act as they 
do.—William H. Green. 

Ver. 24. “But let him that glorieth.” To 
elory in a thing is to depend on it as the 
means or cause of procuring happiness. 
But there can be no happiness but in being 
experimentally acquainted with “the Lorp 
which exercise lovingkindness, judgment, 
and righteousness, in the earth.’-—Adam 
Clarke. 


Tuesday, 4th. Jeremiah x. 


It is quite in vain for any of us to hope | 


in God which is valid only in the fair hour 
of prosperity and of health. No anchor 
is of any use whatsoever to a ship that 
cannot by its cable go down to take hold 
of the firm bottom and that, taking hold 
of it, is not able to keep the ship. If when 
a wave beats, if when the whole concen- 
trated fury of the storm beats on the ship, 
the anchor holds it, that is an anchor worth 
having—Henry Ward Beecher. 

“Ts there no balm in Gilead; is there no 
physician there?” (ver. 22). This soul- 


This chapter is manifestly not connected 
with the preceding, and appears to be dis- 
tinct from the following one. The close 
connection indicated here between ver. 2 
and ver. 3-16 favors the view that portents 
in the heavens are referred to here only 
because they are so fundamentally con- 
nected with the ancient systems of idolatry. 
In this view we need not suppose this pas- 
sage to have been occasioned by the occur- 
rence of any extraordinary portents at that 
time. There is ample reason for the allu- 
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sion to portents, apart from the supposi- 
tion of their recent occurrence. This mes- 
sage seems to have been sent in anticipa- 
tion of the residence of the people among 
idolaters in their captivity. There they 
would come into the closest contact with 
the whole system. Hence the propriety 
of exposing it to their view as ineffably 
foolish, false, and baseless, which is done 
here.—Henry Cowles. 

“The portion of Jacob is not like them: 
for he is the former of all things; and 
Israel is the rod of his inheritance: The 
Lorp of hosts is his name” (ver. 16). Here 
we have set forth a reciprocal possession. 
We possess God, He possesses us. We are 
His inheritance, He is our Portion. I am 
His, He is mine. . . . . To possess God 
is to have an all-sufficient Object for all our 
nature. He who has God for his very own 
has the Fountain of life in himself; has 
the Spring of living water, as it were, in 
his own courtyard; and needs not to go 
elsewhere to draw. He need fear no loss, 
for his wealth is so ingrained in the very 
substance of his being that nothing can 
rob him of it but himself, and that whilst 
he lasts, it will last with, because in, him.— 
Alexander Maclaren. 


Wednesday, 5th. Jeremiah xi. 1-17. 


In this chapter Jeremiah proceeds to deal 
with the broken covenant. There came 
from the Lord a special word commission- 
ing him to pronounce a curse upon “the 
man that obeyeth not the words of this 
covenant.” To this command the prophet 
answered, ‘Amen, O Lorn.” He was then 
commanded to proclaim in the cities of 
Judah, and the streets of Jerusalem, the 
failure of the fathers, how God had 
warned, they disobeyed and He had there- 
fore visited them with punishment. This 
sin of the fathers was being repeated by 
their sons. Therefore, judgment was de- 
termined against them, and they were aban- 
doned of God. The thought of the broken 
covenant is carried out in the summary, 
with which the section closes, and under 
the most tender figure, that of the mar- 
riage relationship. The beloved has no 
longer place in the house because “‘she hath 
wrought lewdness.” Therefore Jehovah 
punishes.—G. Campbell Morgan. 

Ver. 3. After the reading, the prophet 
appears to sum up the things contained in 
what had been read to them; as if he said, 
“Ye hear what the Lord saith unto you; 
remember, the sum of it is this: ‘Cursed 
be the man that obeyeth not’; and blessed 
be he who obeys; from these declarations 
God will not depart.’-—Adam Clarke. 

“According to the number of thy cities 
are thy gods, O Judah.” The soul that is 
not unified and harmonized by the fear of 
the One God, is torn and distracted by a 
thousand contending passions; and vainly 
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seeks peace and deliverance by worship at 
a thousand unholy shrines. But Mammon, 
Belial and Ashtaroth and the whole rout 
of unclean spirits, will fail you at last; . 
and in the hour of bitter need, you will 
learn, too late, that there is no God but 
God, and no peace, nor safety, nor joy but 
in Him.—Charles J. Ball. 


Thursday, 6th. Jeremiah xi. 18-xii. 


The first six verses of chap. xii. treat of 
one subject analogous to that of xi. 18-23, 
only this passage seems to touch the history 
of which both treat at a point earlier than 
that. For this represents the prophet as 
troubled by the prosperity of the wicked, 
as annoyed by their wickedness, and per- 
haps by their opposition to him as the 
Lord’s prophet; and still as not having 
yet seen the worst, and especially as yet 
not aware that his own brethren and near- 
est relatives are plotting his destruction. 
The rest of the chapter gives an intimation 


“of God’s mercy to His people, a denuncia- 


tion of wrath against their enemies who 
aided them in their wickedness; but a 
promise is given that if they would join 
themselves with the people of God, they 
would share with them in their privileges — 
Henry Cowles. 

Chapter xii. 5. The limitations of ours 
against which we chafe, the things we have 
to give up that we would fain keep, the 
things which we would escape and must 
perforce bear because there is no way of 
escaping them,—surely these are the only 
ways in which God is hardening us for the 
great tasks that He would have us do, mul- 
tiplying the number of things to which we 
will not surrender and hardening life to its 
right possibilities —Robert E. Speer. 

God graduates the trials of our life; He 
allows the lesser to precede the greater. 
He gives us the opportunity of learning to 
trust Him in slighter difficulties, that faith 
may become muscular and strong, and that 
we may be able to walk to Him amid the 
surge of the ocean. Be sure that whatever 
are your sorrows and troubles at this hour, 
God has allowed them to come to afford 
you an opportunity of preparation for fu- 
ture days——F. B. Meyer. 


Friday, 7th. Jeremiah xiii. 


_ This chapter contains a single and dis- 
tinct prophecy, which, under two symbols, 
—a linen girdle left to rot, and all vessels 
being filled with wine,—foretells of the 
utter destruction that was destined to fall 
upon the whole Jewish nation, including 
individuals of every rank and denomination 
(ver. 15-21) ; and the cause of all evils is 
assigned to the general corruption and prof- 
ligacy of manner that prevailed without a 
prospect of amendment. The particular 
mention of the joint downfall of the king 
and queen (ver. 18) seems to justify the 
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opinion which ascribes this prophecy to 
the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim, 
whose fate with that of his queen is, in 
like manner, noticed together—Benjamin 
Blayney. 

Ver. 14-16. The pity of the Lord is thus 
magnified because all these resources lie 
within reach of His hand. He will not 
touch them if He can possibly help it. The 
hatefulness of sin is thus shown; nothing 


that is not infinitely hateful could extort - 


from God the word destroy as applied to 
the formations of His own hand. The 
clemency of God is thus declared: “Give 
glory to the Lorp your God, before he 
cause darkness.” He may be yet appeased: 
the Cross is not yet taken down; the Cross 
means opportunity to return—a basis of 
righteousness upon which settle the recon- 
ciliation of the human with the Divine and 
the Divine with the human—Joseph 
Parker. 


Saturday, 8th. Jeremiah xiv.-xv. 


Chapters xiv., xv. certainly hang to- 
gether; for in them the prophet represents 
himself as twice interceding with Jehovah 
on behalf of the people, and twice receiv- 
ing a refusal of his petition, and the latter 
reply being sterner and more decisive than 
the first. The occasion was a long period 
of drought involving much privation for 
man and beast. The connection between 
the parts of this first portion of the dis- 
course is clear enough. The prophet prays 
for his people and God answers that He 
has rejected them and that intercession is 
futile. Thereupon, Jeremiah throws the 
blame of the national sins upon the false 
prophets; and the answer is that both the 
people and their false guides will perish. 
The prophet then soliloquizes upon his own 
hard fate as a herald of evil tidings, and 
receives directions for his own personal 
guidance in this crisis of affairs, which is 
carried over into the next chapter—Charles 
J. Ball. 

“Thy word was unto me the joy and 
rejoicing of mine heart” (xv. 16). The 
Bible is a rock of diamonds, a chain of 
pearls, the “sword of the Spirit”; a chart 
by which the Christian sails to eternity; 
the map by which he daily walks; the 
sundial by which he sets his life; the bal- 
ance in which he weighs his actions.—T. 
Watson. 

“Renounce thy forebodings.” God seems 
to say: “Come back from the far country 
of thy despondency. I would have thee 
stand face to face with Me without the 
shadow of a cloud. Wait before Me. Con- 
sider not thy frailty, but thy might; not thy 
foes, but My deliverances. Put from thee 
that which is vile; expose thyself to My 
refining fires that all thy dross may be ex- 
purgated. Divest thyself of all that is in- 
consistent with thy high calling. “Then 
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thou shalt be as my mouth... . . And I 
will deliver thee out of the hand of the 
wicked, and fedeem thee out of the hand of 
the terrible. This is the heritage of the 
servants of the Lorn, and their righteous- 
ness 4S Of me, saith the Lorn; ~—F: B. 
Meyer. 


Sunday, 9th. Jeremiah xvi. 


In this chapter the greatness of the 
calamity that was coming upon the Jewish 
nation is illustrated by prohibitions given 
to the prophet neither to set up a house 
of his own nor to go into the house of 
mourning, God is justified in these severe 
proceedings against them by an account of 
their great wickednesses which is given in 
ver. 10-13. An intimation is given of mercy 
in ver. 14, 15. Some hopes also are given 
that the punishment of the sin should prove 
the reformation of the sinners, and that 
they should return to God at length in a 
way of duty, and so be qualified for His 
return to them and a way of favor.— 
Matthew Henry. 

Ver. 5. “Have taken away... . loving- 
kindness and mercies.” Nothing is sweeter 
than mercy when it is improved; nothing 
fiercer when it is abused; nothing colder 
than lead when it is taken out of the mine 
or nothing more scalding than lead when it 
is heated; nothing blunter than iron, noth- 
ing sharper when it is whetted. “The 
mercy of the Lorp is . . upon them that 
fear him.” Mercy is not for them that 
sin and fear not, but for them that fear 
and sin not. God’s mercy is holy mercy; 


where it pardons it heals—Bishop W. 
Watson. 
Ver. 16-21. The striking imagery of 


these verses teaches us that there shall be 
no hiding place, whether by sea or land, 
where God will not find those whom His 
vengeance pursues. A deep and abiding 
conviction of this is to be greatly desired. 
And such conviction may be had. It is the 
sacred and salutary power of prayer ‘thus 
to make God real to us. In prayer we look 
to Him and we see Him looking upon us; 
we speak to Him and He speaks to us; 
by aid of it we walk with Him and He 
walks with us. He who thus lives in daily 
fellowship with God can never be without 
the conviction spoken of.—Rev. S. Conway. 


Monday, 10th. Jeremiah xvii. 


In this chapter the prophet describes in 
the first few verses the attachment of Judah 
to idolatry, and foretells the fatal conse- 
quences. The remaining part of the chap- 
ter is taken up with a distinct prophecy 
relative to the strict observance of the Sab- 
bath Day, which the prophet was sent— 
most probably immediately after the de- 
livery of the foregoing—to proclaim aloud, 
in all the gates of Jerusalem, as a matter 
which concerned the conduct of every indi- 
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vidual, and the general happiness of the 
whole—Benjamin Blayney. 

Ver. 4. “Ye have kindled afire,.... 
which shall burn for ever.” It is a high, 
solemn, awful thought for every individual 
man that his earthly influence, which has 
had a commencement, will never through 
all the ages, were he the very meanest of 
us, have an end—Thomas Carlyle. 

Ver. 9. “The heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked: who can 
know it?” There is no realm of our lives 
in which introspection is occasionally more 
necessary than the realm of our motives. 
There is an awful danger of unsuspected 
insincerity in the life of every one of us; 
. .. . of doing things for self when we 
profess them done for Jesus Christ.— 
J. Stuart Holden. 

“He . shall not fear when heat 
cometh.” He that has his trust set upon 
God does not need to dread anything ex- 
cept the weakening or the paralyzing of 
that trust. . . Our trust if it is right 
shuts out all real evil from us, and if it is 
wrong, shuts us out from all real good.— 
Alexander Maclaren. 


Tuesday, 11th. Jeremiah xviii. 


A potter making earthen vessels from 
clay is the text for this discourse, the great 
doctrine being that God can mould and 
shape the destinies of nations with equal 
ease and with absolute control—Henry 
Cowles. 

The purport of this vision seems to have 
been to give His people hope that even 
though they had marred God’s fair ideal, 
yet a glorious and blessed future was within 
reach; and that if only they would yield 
themselves to the touch of the Great Pot- 
ter He would undo the results of years 
of disobedience which had marred and 
spoiled His fair purpose, and would make 
the chosen people “a vessel unto honour, 
sanctified, and meet for the master’s use.” 

The bulk of the work is done by the 
Potter’s fingers. How delicate their touch! 
How fine their sensibility! But we are 
too busy, too absorbed in many things, to 
heed the gentle touch. Sometimes, when 
we are aware of it, we resent it, or stub- 
bornly refuse to yield to it. Hence the 
necessity of setting apart a portion of every 
day, or a season in the course of the week 
in which to seclude ourselves from every 
other influence, and expose the entire range 
of our being to Divine influences only.— 
F. B. Meyer. 

Ver. rr. “Amend your ways and your 
doings.” Let this and every dawn of morn- 
ing be to you as the beginning of life, and 
let every setting sun be to you as its close; 
let every one of these short lives leave its 
sure record of some kindly thing done for 
others—some goodly strength or knowl- 
edge gained for yourselves—John Ruskin. 
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Wednesday, 12th. Jeremiah xix. 


Jeremiah was now commissioned to “go 
forth unto the valley of the son of Hin- 
nom,” taking with him a potter’s vessel. 
His message there was one of judgment. 
Because the people had forsaken Jehovah, 
and had set up the most fearful abomina- 
tions, even to the burning of their own 
sons in the fire, therefore judgment was 
determined against them. This declaration 
of judgment he was commanded to empha- 
size by breaking the vessel in the sight 
of the people and declaring that in like 
manner Jehovah would break the people 
and the city. Returning from Tophet, hav- 
ing obeyed this command, he stood in the 
court of the Lord’s house, and repeated the 
declaration of coming judgment.—G. Camp- 
bell Morgan. 

This sad chapter teaches us such lessons 
as these: The earnest purpose of God is 
to save man from his sin. Hence these 
warnings; the awful hardening power of 
the sin which could despise them; what 
wise methods are to be employed in the 
endeavor to arouse and alarm the ungodly. 
—Rev. S. Conway. 


Thursday, 13th. Jeremiah xx. 


Such plain dealing as Jeremiah used in 
the foregoing chapter, one might easily see, 
if it did not convince and humble men, 
would provoke and exasperate them; so it 
did; for here we find Jeremiah persecuted 
by Pashur for preaching that sermon. 
Pashur was then threatened for doing so, 
and the word which Jeremiah had preached 
was confirmed. This is followed by Jere- 
miah complaining to God, concerning it 
and the other instances of hard measure 
that he had had since he had begun to be 
a prophet and the grievous temptations he 
had struggled with, encouraging himself 
in God, lodging his appeal with Him, not 
doubting but that he shall yet praise Him, 
by which it appears that he had much grace, 
and yet peevishly cursing the day of his 
birth. By this it appears that Jeremiah 
was a man as we are—WMatthew Henry. 

Ver. 9. There is only one source from 
which the enthusiasm of the Gospel minis- 
try can come, and that is a deep and ever 
deeper Christian life of our own. Live 
deeper. Let God do more for you. Be 
sure that you have not begun to reach the 
limits of what He can do. Give Him a 
larger liberty to help you; then the thought 
that any man should go unhelped by Him 
will seem dreadful to you, and you must 
speak so men will hear—Phillips Brooks. 

Ver. 13. Jeremiah closes his prayer with 
praise. No sooner has he asked for God’s 
help than he feels so assured of receiving 
it that he anticipates it in imagination and 
breaks forth into grateful song, as though 
he were already enjoying it. This is a 
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proof of genuine faith. Faith makes ab- 


sence seem near and the future appear.— 
W. F. Adeney. 


Friday, 14th. Jeremiah xxi. 


This chapter contains the first of those 
prophecies which were delivered by Jere- 
miah subsequent to the revolt of Zedekiah, 
and breaking out of the war thereupon; 
and which are continued on to the taking 
of Jerusalem. The terms of this message 
seem to imply that the king of Babylon 
had but just commenced his hostilities 
against Judah, of which Zedekiah informs 
the prophet, as of a matter that might not 
have come to his certain knowledge; and 
desires him to intercede with God, that He 
would divert the storm by some such ex- 
traordinary interposition as He had been 
wont to manifest in favor of His people.— 
A. Phelps. 

“Set before you the way of life, and the 
way of death.” There are two courses in 
life. There are but two. The two are 
utterly irreconcilable and discordant. You 
cannot have them both. It must be one 
thing or the other. The choice is really 
made, degradingly and disgracefully, by the 
very act of refraining from choosing. But 
if you would be men—choose, determine! 
I do not need to contemplate the possibility 
of anybody saying, “You have set before 
me life and death, and I solemnly and de- 
liberately choose death,” but I beseech you, 
take care that you do not slip into the 
choice of the worser part before you know 
where you are, and that years of careless 
yielding to circumstances and temptations 
do not at last rob you of the power to 
resolve that your life shall ever be other- 
wise moulded than by external forces.— 
Alexander Maclaren. 

Our decisions show what we are, what 
our characters are. We have a decision to 
make, our past life affects that decision. 
If our decision is ignoble, before us stands 
our old life that has led up to the decision. 
If we have made an ignoble decision let it 
be a turning point in our lives, making 
a path of helpfulness and happiness for us 
and others!—Selected. 


Saturday, 15th. Jeremiah xxii. 


The message of Jeremiah by deputation 
was not enough. He was commanded to 
go to the house of the king. This he did, 
and what he said and did occupies the suc- 
ceeding chapters up to and including chap- 
ter xxvii. Arrived at court Jeremiah first 
of all repeated at greater length his call 
to repentance and warning. He then re- 
viewed in three movements the history of 
the three predecessors of Zedekiah. First, 
concerning Jehoahaz, he declared that there 
was no need to weep for Josiah, who had 
died, but rather for Jehoahaz, who had been 
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carried away to die in captivity. Moving 
on to the reign of Jehoiakim he described 
the sin of his unrighteous reign, which was 
characterized by injustice and oppression. 
For this sin he had been judged and cast 
out from Jerusalem. Yet his influence had 
remained. Finally the prophet described 
the doom of his son Jehoiachin and its 
reason.—G. Campbell Morgan. 

“Many nations shall pass by this city” 
(ver. 8). They who had heard that this 
city had been called the city of God, and 
the place of His especial residence, would 
be astonished to find it the scene of His 
judgments and vengeance. Thus was ful- 
filled that threatening of Moses that God 
would make the Jews an “astonishment” 
to other nations—W. Lowth. 

“T spake unto thee in thy prosperity.” 
We shade our eyes with the hand to shut 
out the glare of the strong daylight when 
we want to see far away. God thus puts, 
as it were, His hand upon our brows, and 
tempers the glow of prosperity, that we 
may take in the wider phases of His good- 
ness. It is a common experience that look- 
ing out from the gloom of some personal 
affliction, men have seen for the first time 
beyond the earth plane and caught glimpses 
of Beulah land. Let us not shrink from 
the Hand which we know is heavy only 
with blessing J. M. Ludlow. 


Sunday, 16th. Jeremiah xxiii. 


This chapter stands in the closest rela- 
tion of thought to the preceding. The 
succession of wicked kings, the three rec- 
reant sons of Josiah, brought to view, de- 
lineated arid doomed there, are here re- 
ferred to as “the pastors that destroy and 
scatter the sheep of [the Lord’s] pasture.” 
They are doomed to fearful judgments, but 
the Lord in His loving faithfulness will yet 
save His people, and for this end will raise 
up a righteous King, in the person of the 
Messiah, under Whose sway people will 
have salvation, instead of such judgments 
as their wicked kings had brought down 
upon them. This is the course of thought 
which introduces and illustrates this signal 
prophecy of the Messiah and of His blessed 
reign (ver. 5-8). The remaining portion 
of this chapter treats of the false prophets 
whose influence had been and then was so 
pernicious to the people—Henry Cowles. 

“A righteous Branch” (ver. 5). The 
word literally means a sprout or scion, 
springing from the tree after the tree itself 
has been cut down, and is not a branch 
which grows out of the mere trunk of the 
tree, beautiful indeed, but in a sense acci- 
dental; it is, rather, a growth that belongs 
to the root. that is to say, part and parcel 
of the tree itself ; so when this Coming One 
shall have come He will not belong to the 
trunk, He will not be a branch or part of 
a branch in any sense in which He can be 
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amputated; He will express the idea that is 
hidden in the root; in other words, He 
shall represent the purpose of God, con- 
cerning humanity and time. Jesus Christ 
the Saviour is not one of ourselves; He 
has not come up from the root of Adam; 
He has, rather, come up from the root of 
Being, from the very fount and origin of 
eternity, so that He will not be classed 
with ourselves or judged as we are; He 
will belong to us, and yet stand apart from 
us; we shall not be fellow branches of 
the same tree; we shall be branches which 
grow out of Him for He is “the root and 
the offspring of David.”—Joseph Parker. 
Ver. 28. The human dream is short- 
lived, but the Divine word is enduring. 
Chaff is easily blown away, but the wheat 
remains. And so the “little systems” of 
human speculation “have their day and 
cease to be”; but “the word of the Lord 
endureth for ever.” Like some impreg- 
nable fortress, in the hollows around which 
you may pick up specimens of the various 
missiles which from age to age have hurled 
against it, whilst its walls remain unbroken, 
the Word of God has withstood for cen- 
turies the attacks of many successive 
armies of antagonists. There is deep truth 
in Beza’s motto for the French Protestant, 
which surmounts the device of an anvil 
surrounded by blacksmiths, at whose feet 
are many broken hammers. 
“Hammer away ye hostile bands, 
Your hammers break, God’s anvil stands.” 
—W. M. Taylor. 


Monday, 17th. Jeremiah xxiv. 


This short chapter helps us to put a very 
comfortable construction upon a _ great 
many long ones, by showing that the same 
providence which to some is a “savour of 
death unto death” may by the grace and 
blessing of God be made to others a “sa- 
vour of life unto life’; and that though 
God’s people share with others in the same 
calamity, yet that it is not the same to 
them that it is to others, but is designed 
for their good, and shall issue in their 
good; to them it is a correcting rod in the 
hand of a tender Father, while to others, 
it is an avenging sword in the hand of a 
‘righteous Judge—Matthew Henry. 

“For their good, . . . . for their hurt.” 
The sword of the Lord is two-edged. 
Though its sharp strokes fell upon His 
people for their discipline they also fell 
upon those whose hearts were stubborn 
under chastisement for their destruction. 
While He seeks the perfecting of His own, 
He executes punishment upon those who 
refuse correction. The same providential 
happening has thus an alternative and con- 
tradictory interpretation according to the 
spirit in which it is received. In the one 
case captivity should prove to be for the 
good, and in the other for the hurt of the 
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people. And in either case its effect is con- 
ditioned, not by an arbitrary impulse on 
God’s part, but by their own attitude of 
heart toward Him. We largely determine 
the treatment we receive at the Lord’s 
hands. The man who becomes stubborn 
under His chastisements only assures to 
himself still sorer judgment. He who is 
not broken in penitence under the power of 
God will ultimately be broken in wrath. 
When, however, a man cooperates with the 
will of God he finds its apparent harshness 
to be full of tender compassion. But when 
he fights against it, he finds its strength 
invincible. How great is that folly which 
turns the gifts of His love into bitterness 
and forfeits the highest good of His pur- 
poses! We need to live close to Him, day 
by day, lest we misconceive His doings to 
our ultimate destruction. He is His own 
interpreter to those who are willing to 
learn of Him.—J. Stuart Holden. 


Tuesday, 18th. Jeremiah xxv. 


The date of this chapter is definitely 
given, viz.: “In the fourth year of Jehoia- 
kim,” was also “the first year of Nebuchad- 
rezzar,’ the very year in which the first 
great invasion of Judea was made by the 
combined forces of Chaldea, Moab, Am- 
mon and Syria. The great central thought 
of the chapter is, Jehovah, King of the na- 
tions of the earth, judging and punishing 
them for their iniquities. The prophet re- 
proves the Jews for their disregard of the 
Divine calls to repentance. He foretells 
of their subjugation to the king of Babylon 
for a period of seventy years, and the fall 
of the Babylonish empire at that period. 
The same is foreshown under the symbol 
of the cup of God’s wrath, with which Jere- 
miah is sent, perhaps in a vision, unto all 
the nations, which are enumerated at large, 
to make them drink of it to their utter 
subversion. 

In ver. 3 the prophet solemnly reminds 
the people how long he had been bearing 
to them the messages of the Lord. Jere- 
miah had been a constant preacher among 
them twenty-three years. He began in the 
thirteenth year of Josiah, then in the reign 
of Jehoahaz and now for four years of 
Jehoiakim’s reign. God keeps an account, 
whether we do or no, how long we have 
enjoyed the means of grace. And how 
long have we enjoyed them? The longer 
we have the heavier will be our account if 
we have not improved them.—Selected. 

To put ourselves on the side of God is to 
have God on our side. He that loveth 
pureness of heart for the grace of his lips, 
the King, the King of kings shall be his 
Friend, and never again can he be friend- 
less; never again can he be alone, though 
all the world forsake him, for the Father 
is with him. To be in harmony with God 
brings one into harmony with all creation. 
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To be reconciled to God is to be open to 
all other reconciliations. To have peace 
with God is to become a peacemaker among 
men.—Hugh Black. 


Wednesday, 19th. Jeremiah xxvi. 


In the early part of the reign of Jehoia- 
kim Jeremiah is directed to foretell the 
destruction of the Temple and the city of 
Jerusalem, without a speedy repentance and 
reformation. On this account he is appre- 
hended and accused before the council of 
capital offense; he enters on his defense, 
and is acquitted, his advocates urging the 
precedent of Micah in the reign of Heze- 
kiah. But from a contrary precedent it 
appears that his life would have been in 
great danger had he not met with a power- 
ful protector.—Benjamin Blayney. 

Ver. t4. Here is the crest of the Lord’s 
worker: An arrow, polished and feathered, 
content to lie in the quiver until the Master 
uses it. Lying on the string for His un- 
erring fingers to send it forth, then going, 
strong, swift, sure, smiting through the 
heart of the King’s enemies. And this for 
the motto: I fly where I am sent.—Mark 
Guy Pearse. 

Succeeding ages have done justice to 
Jeremiah. The more his contemporaries 
humiliated and illtreated him, the more 
has posterity exalted and glorified him, to 
such a degree that in the time of Jesus, 
as we see in the New Testament, he was 
known by the name simply of the prophet. 
And this was but right. If the picture 
which he has-drawn of the new covenant 
is the culminating point of prophecy, is 
not his own personal fate the most com- 
plete type of that of the Messiah? Is not 
his conflict with the excited patriots and 
false prophets of the time, the prelude to 
that of Jesus with those Pharisees and 
zealots who overexcited the carnal hopes 
of Israel, and were preparing for them 
the most terrible of delusions? Jeremiah 
is certainly more than any other before 
John the Baptist the forerunner of the 
“man of sorrows.”—Francis Godet. 


Thursday, 20th. Jeremiah xxvii. 


Jeremiah the prophet, since he cannot 
persuade the people to submit to God’s 
precept, and so prevent the destruction of 
their country by the king of Babylon, is 
here persuading them to submit to God’s 
providence, by yielding to the king of Baby- 
lon, and becoming tributaries to him, which 
was the wisest course they could now take 
and would be a mitigation of the calamity, 
and prevent the laying of their country 
waste by fire and sword; the sacrificing of 
their liberty would be saving their lives.— 
Matthew Henry. 

Jeremiah’s mission was to interpret and 
to immortalize in literature the failure of 
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the experiment of a visible, genuine, holy 
empire. It was Jeremiah’s part to feel all the 
sublimity and glory of Moses, of the con- 
quest of Josiah, of the constitutions of 
Samuel, of the royalty of David, and Solo- 
mon, and Josiah, and then see all this over- 
whelmed in darkness because the Jewish 
people were basely false to themselves and 
to their God. Jeremiah’s life work was to 
pass through and to understand, and to feel 
the saddest and most shameful of all 
earthly tragedies before that of Calvary, 
vig., the fall of the Jewish Kingdom and 
the destruction of Solomon’s Temple. It 
was his function to preserve for us these 
dreadful experiences in all their minutiz of 
guilt and ignominy—William G. Ballan- 
tine. 

Life, possible—and to choose death! free- 
dom—and to choose serfdom! blessedness, 
—and to choose misery! No insanity so 
foolish as the insanity of the wicked. No 
folly so insane as the folly of those who 
despise their God—Amos R. Weils. 


Friday, 21st. Jeremiah xxviii. 

This chapter is especially valuable for its 
minute description of the case of Hananiah, 
one of the false prophets, who labored zeal- 
ously to counteract the influence of the true 
prophets of the Lord. This case may stand 
as a sample of the class, an illustration of 
the methods pursued by those mischievous 
and wicked men.—John Kitto. 

Determined to be behind the true proph- 
ets in none of the methods used by them 
to deepen the impression of their words, 
Hananiah takes the yoke from Jeremiah’s 
neck and breaks it. This symbolic act 
should naturally indicate that the Lord had 
reversed His purpose, and would break 
the power of Babylon in two years. Con- 
sequently, until that time this test of ful- 
filment could not be applied to prove him 
a false prophet. Jeremiah here withdraws, 
having no further special message from the 
Lord to deliver. As the case stands there 
is nothing more to do. Two years elapsed 
will show Hananiah a lying prophet—if 
the Lord. will see fit to wait so long. Jere- 
miah had nothing to do but wait for that 
time or at least for some further commis- 
sion from the Lord.—Henry Cowles. 

Ver. 13. We have the choice between the 
yoke of Christ and the iron yoke of godli- 
ness. . . If we will take His will for 
our law, and meekly assume the yoke of 
loyal and loving obedience to Him, the door 
into an earthly paradise is thrown open to 
us. His yoke is easy because love becomes 
the motive, and it is always blessed to do 
that which the Beloved desires. When “I 
will” and “I ought” cover exactly the same 
ground, then there is no kind of pressure 
from the yoke. It is easy, too, because 
“in” and not only after or for, “Keeping 
of [his commandments] there is great re- 
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ward”; seeing that He commands nothing 
which is not congruous with the highest 
good, bringing along with it the purest 
blessing. Instead of that yoke, what has 
the world to offer if we cast Christ off? 
Self, the old anarch self, and that is misery. 
To be self-ruled is to be self-destroyed.— 
Alexander Maclaren. 


Saturday, 22nd. Jeremiah xxix. 


As the result of the false prophesying 
Jeremiah sent a letter to the exiles. It is 
evident that they also were disturbed. The 
letter instructed them concerning their 
present position, advising them to settle in 
Babylon and to beware of false prophets. 
It then proceeded to declare what the fu- 
ture would be and ended by a detailed repe- 
tition of the sentence of Jehovah against 
the people and a stern denunciation of the 
prophets, accompanied by a prophecy of 
their doom. One of the prophets among 
the exiles, Shemaiah, wrote to Zephaniah 
the priest protesting against his inactivity, 
and declaring that his duty was to put 
Jeremiah into stocks and shackles. This 
letter Zephaniah showed to Jeremiah, who, 
acting under the direction of Jehovah, sent 
to all those in captivity, denouncing She- 
maiah and foretelling his doom.—G. Camp- 
bell Morgan. 

“For I know the thoughts that I think 
toward you, saith the Lorp, thoughts of 
peace and not of evil, to give you an 
expected end. Then shall ye call upon me, 
and ye shall go and pray unto me, and 
I will hearken unto you.” Prayers of 
saints, offered in holy agreement, ascend 
like vapors, which blend and mingle in pure 
white clouds. The Great Intercessor at the 
Throne presents them before God, made 
acceptable by His own infinite merit, and 
thus they prevail. The power of God is 
at the disposal of praying souls. ... . 
Prayer has gone up to heaven, found ac- 
ceptance, and returned in answers of al- 
mighty power as moisture goes up in vapor 
and returns in rain. Supplication when it 
is according to Scriptural conditions, com- 
mands Divine interposition—A. T. Pier- 
SON. 

“Thus saith the Lorp, . . When ye 
shall search for me with all your heart 

. . 1 will be found of you.” God never 
denies Himself to the honest seeker. There 
may be dreary tracts to traverse, steep paths 
to tread, dark ways to pass, but if the 
honest heart is there, the day of discovery 
will surely dawn.—J. D. Jones. 


Sunday, 23rd. Jeremiah xxx. 


The sermon which we have in this and 
the following chapter is of a very different 
complexion from all those before. The 
prophet does, indeed, by direction from God 
change his voice. Most of what he has 
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said hitherto was by way of reproof and 
threatening, but these chapters are wholly 
taken up with precious promises of a return 
out of captivity, and that typical of the 
glorious things reserved for the Church 
in the days of the Messiah. The prophet 
is told not only to preach this, but to write 
it, because it is intended for the comfort 
of the generation to come+Maithew 
Henry. 

Hath He a cup of affliction in one hand? 
Lift up your eyes and you will see a cup 
of consolation in the other. And if all the 
stars withdraw their light whilst you are 
in the way of God, assure yourselves that 
the sun is ready to rise——John Owen. 

The promises of God scattered through- 
out the Bible are like the stars in the firma- 
ment; if it were always day we should not 
know that the sky is so full of them, but 
when the night approaches they begin to 
shine. When the night of affliction over- 
takes the child of heaven the promises of 
God are seen to shine forth one after an- 
other in the firmament of His Word.— 
D. L. Moody. 


Monday, 24th. Jeremiah xxxi. 


This chapter continues the same subject, 
freshly glowing with promise and hope for 
exiles. Remarkably the discourse is of 
Israel and Ephraim, and then of Judah 
and finally of both Israel and Judah jointly. 
This fact should be taken as an index of 
the great depth of God’s love and of the 
wealth of His purposed blessings for the 
kingdom of His anointed—Henry Cowles. 

Ver. 12. “Their soul shall be as a watered 
garden.” A watered garden suggests the 
idea of fragrant freshness. The prophet 
was contrasting the weary, dusty, withered 
aspect of Israel during the exile, with the 
fresh, bright, happy look of a recovered 
and ransomed nation. The characters and 
lives of the people of God ought to be 
marked by a similar freshness. Godliness 
tends to keep the soul from withering, and 
replenishes the springs of the deepest life. 
There is a perennial freshness in unselfish 
affections and unworldly aims. The eternal 
life never grows old. It is selfishness that 
fatigues the spirit and robs it of its fresh- 
ness; but so long as the human soul is per- 
vaded by the love of God, the human life 
cannot lose its zest—F. Campbell Finlay- 
SON. 


Tuesday, 25th. Jeremiah xxxii. 


The first five verses give us the circum- 
stances of Jeremiah at the time of the 
transaction of land given in the verses fol- 
lowing. It seems to have had no reference 
to the king, but was designed to encourage 
the pious portion of the people with the 
assurance that this pending captivity, 
though terrible, would yet have an end, 
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and the land be yet peopled. First the 
Lord apprised Jeremiah that Hanameel 
would come and say, “Buy . . . . my field 
- in Anathoth.” Hence, when he came 
Jeremiah knew this was from the Lord. 
The right of purchase was in the nearest 
male relative. For the purpose of giving 
permanence to the location of the several 
tribes, as well as to restrain the people 
from removing their residences, the right 
to alienate their land was carefully re- 
stricted by law. Jeremiah’s purchase 
evinced his enduring faith in God. Though 
he knew the city must be destroyed and the 
people driven into exile, yet he believed in 
God that they would yet return and rebuild 
this city. Moreover, since God Himself di- 
rected Jeremiah to do this thing, it became 
God’s own promise and the prophecy of 
restoration to their country.—Selected. 

“T prayed unto the Lorn” (ver. 16). And 
what a prayer! for weight of matter, sub- 
limity of expression, profound veneration, 
just conception, Divine unction, powerful 
pleading and strength of faith—Adam 
Clarke. 

The prayer life is a beautiful life. We 
do not train ourselves for it as we should. 
We do not enter into our closets and shut 
the door and pray to our Father in secret. 
In the busy crowd we do not swiftly close 
the door on the outside world, and so keep 
communion with Him unbroken. We do 
not realize that the most beautiful of all 
spiritual conditions, is “Still, still with 
Thee.” If we did we would show it in our 
calmness, our unruffled serenity, our pa- 
tience, our sweetness, our untroubled atti- 
tude towards life. We do not stay on the 
mountain top long enough to keep the face 
shining.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Wednesday, 26th. Jeremiah xxxiii. 


The city at this time was besieged and 
tottering to its fall. This prospective ruin 
of the city and the Temple chilled the 
hearts of those who would fain hold fast 
to the promises of the Lord, and hence be- 
came a sore temptation to despondency and 
even despair. To reassure their sinking 
faith, these reiterated promises are given 
here in the very jaws of national ruin.— 
J. G. Butler. 

“Thus saith the Lorn, . . Call unto 
me, and I will answer thee” (ver. 2, 3). 
There is no time needed to work this tele- 
graph; while we speak He hears; before 
we call He answers. The function of God 
is contemporaneous with the desires after 
God. We have to wait for many of His 
gifts, never for Himself.—Alexander Mac- 
laren. 

“T will perform that good thing which I 
ee promised.” The coming of the 
Messiah was that “good thing” which God 
_had promised, which is therefore called in 
a peculiar manner “the promise made 
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unto the fathers” as being the greatest of 
all the promises, and that in which all the 
rest were comprehended.—Bishop W. Bev- 
eridge. 

“David shall never want a man” (ver. 
17). So long as Israel remained a king- 
dom, those of the line of David ruled over 
it; when that failed, Christ came in flesh, 
Who ruleth and shall rule, over the Israel 
of God, forever.—R. S. Poole. 


Thursday, 27th. Jeremiah xxxiv. 


It is impossible to read this story without 
admiration for the man who dared to stand 
alone with God against a nation in arms. 
‘ . Surely “the angel of the Lorp en- 
campeth round about them that fear him, 
and delivereth them.” Our duty is to see 
to it that we are in God’s plan and doing 
His work; to wrap around our souls the 
sense of His presence; to keep our ears 
open to the perpetual assurance, “I am with 
thee to deliver thee.” Then shall we find 
that by our God can we leap barrier walls, 
pass unscathed through troops of foes, and 
stand as pillars in His Temple that shall 
never ‘be removed—F. B. Meyer. 

Men are free in proportion to the number 
of spheres of obedience that they can fill. 
Laws are not shackles to impede, but tools 
and harnesses to assist human force. The 
peculiarity of our early ancestry was not 
that they loved liberty; everything in 
heaven, on earth and in the sea does that; 
but they discerned the royal fact, which 
others had missed who threw off the law 
to find liberty, that by taking on law men 
are free. Obedience to God’s law is the 
highest liberty to which humanity may ever 
reach.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


Friday, 28th. Jeremiah xxxv. 


It was in the fourth year of Jehoiakim’s 
reign that this word came to Jeremiah from 
the Lord. Nebuchadrezzar had invaded 
and devastated Judah, sent away many of its 
people to Babylon and spoiled the Temple 
of its sacred vessels. Only Jerusalem was 
spared and those gathered within its walls. 
Among the latter were the descendants of 
Jonadab, the son of Rechab. They had 
temporarily left their tents and flocks in 
the fields and sought protection within the 
capital. By God’s command the prophet 
openly imposes upon these Rechabites a 
definite test of their principles. They are 
formally gathered in one of the chambers 
of the Temple, large pots of wine and cups 
are set before them and they are bidden to 
drink. But with courteous firmness they 
decline. And it is in direct connection with 
their touching reply that Jeremiah is bidden 
to go forth with them to the great court 
of the Temple and utter God’s rebuking 
message to the inhabitants there assembled. 
—J. G. Butler. 
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The moral was obvious. Here were men 
loyal to the wish of their ancestor, though 
he was little more than a name to them. 
. . . . How great the contrast to the 
people of Jerusalem, who persistently dis- 
regarded the words of the living God per- 
petually remonstrating against their sins! 
The prohibitions of Jonadab were largely 
arbitrary and external, while those of Je- 
hovah were corroborated by the convictions 
of conscience and consonant with the deep- 
est foundations of religion and morality. 
The voice of Jonadab was a cry coming 
faintly from far down the ages, while Je- 
hovah was ever speaking with each new 
dawn, and in the voice of each fresh mes- 
senger whom He rose early to send— 
Selected. 

What a revolution would come to us all 
if it became the one fixed aim and ambi- 
tion of our lives to do always those things 
which are pleasing in His sight!—F. B. 
Meyer. 

Let us not be Christians as to the few 
great things of our lives, and atheists as to 
the many small things which fill up a far 
greater space of them. God is in both, 
waiting for the glory we can give Him in 
them.—D. L. Moody. 


Saturday, 29th. Jeremiah xxxvi. 


The writing of the Scripture is by Di- 
vine appointment. And observe the reason 
here given for the writing of this roll—“It 
may be the house of Judah will 
hear.” Not that the Divine prescience was 
at any uncertainty concerning the event; 
with that there is no peradventure. And 
though God foresaw that they would not 
hear, He did not tell the prophet so but 
prescribed this method to him as a probable 
one to be used, in hopes that they would 
hear—that is, heed and regard what they 
heard.—Matthew Henry. 

Ver, 23. The case of the Rechabites is 
the extreme of obedience; the story of 
Jehoiakim’s burning the roll represents the 
extreme of disobedience. Between these 
two cases, thus brought into contrast with 
one another, the conduct of the great mass 
of mankind is always hovering. Few equal 
the extreme obedience set forth on the one 
hand, as few equal the extreme of disobe- 
dience set forth on the other. Thousands 
who disobey the Bible every day would 
shrink from the thought of burning it in 
utter defiance. Thousands who will do 
what they see to be just and reasonable 
will make no scruple of breaking a com- 
mand which seems to them in its own na- 
ture, indifferent—T. Arnold. 
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Ver. 32. So it is always. God’s Word 
is indestructible. You may burn it and its 
present preachers, but it and they will be 
followed by a larger roll and mightier suc- 
cessors. Every word of God is indestructi- 
ble and the attempt to destroy any frag- 
ment of its threatenings only ensures a 
resurrection of these with added weight 
and power.—Alexander Maclaren. 


Sunday, 30th. Jeremiah xxxvii. 


This and the two following chapters con- 
tain the history of the siege and the fall 
of the city. In the first part of this chap- 
ter Jeremiah was free. Zedekiah occupied 
the throne, but was disobedient to the mes- 
sages of Jehovah. Pharaoh’s army had 
come out of Egypt, and the Chaldeans be- 
sieging the city, believing that the move- 
ment of Pharaoh’s army was against them, 
departed for a season from the city. Then 
Jeremiah delivered a message to Zedekiah, 
charging him not to be deceived by the 
appearance of the moment, declaring the 
ultimate victory of the Chaldeans over 
Jerusalem. In the interval of the absence 
of the Chaldean army Jeremiah left Jeru- 
salem and when in Bethlehem he was ar- 
rested on the charge of falling away to 
the Chaldeans, his constant prophecy of 
their victory evidently being interpreted as 
proof of his sympathy with them. From 
the prison Zedekiah brought him to inquire 
if he had anything to say. He answered 
by declaring the certainty of the victory of 
the king of Babylon, At the same time he 
protested against the treatment which he 
had received and asked not to be sent back 
to the dungeon. This request was granted 
but he was kept a prisoner in the court of 
the guard—G. Campbell Morgan. 

The outraged princes might cast the 
prophet into the dungeon, but they could 
neither quench his faith, nor arrest his in- 
fluence. Hence it was that from the prison 
he is sent for by the king when his fears 
are aroused, as being the one man in the 
kingdom who was certain to know God’s 
mind and purpose. And he returned again 
to prison having refused another oppor- 
tunity of escape by compromise! For he 
was convinced that it is better far to be 
behind bars with God than to be at liberty 
without Him. Who shall say that, like 
Paul in later days, he did not find the inner 
court, into which he was thrown, a very 
trysting place with Him to Whom his life 
was pledged? For so is it ever that the 
Lord turns the wrath of men to His praise. 
—J. Stuart Holden. 
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ration desired. The curriculum includes systematic study 
of the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and 


] Spiritual interpretation of the Scriptures. Courses by cor- 
respondence when desired. 
; For catalogue and information, address 


D. B. TOWNER, Director 


WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, President. 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


For the Evangelistic Player and Singer maintains a correspondence department for ministers, 


Special Summer Music 


School for Six Weeks 


§Wednesday, June 26, 1918, to Wednesday, 


August 7, 1918. Special Instruction 


Y.M.C.A. secretaries, Christian workers. Covers six 
courses. Faculty certificate. Total expense less than 
$10 a year. For information, 

Eli S. Reinhold, A.M., Director, Chester, Pa. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


30th year. New building. Courses of one. two and three 


in years, The war hascreated great demand for our gradu- 


(horus Conducting, Hymn Playing, Vocal ates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. 
@linics, General Round-table discussions Apply to the Secretary 779 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Of Evangelistic work, etc. 


The Regular Music Course Offers 


iano and Organ. 
Capable and Experienced Instructors. 


Write for Special Music Bulletin 


GIRLS’ CAMP 


For girls of limited means who want rest and recreation 


W>lasses in Notation, Harmony, Sight Sing- of Camp life in attractive and beautiful surroundings for 
ogin Oratorio. Composition, Voice Culture, a couple of weeks during the summer. Open June 21 to 


September 4, 1918. Board, $4.00 a week. Address: 
The Louise Andrews Camp, East Northfield, Mass, 


FOR SALE—-AN IDEAL SUMMER or PERMANENT 
HOME, beautifully located in 


e Moody Bible Institute || =4ST NORTHFIELD, Mass. 


153 Institute Place Chicago, Ill. 


Near the Moody School and Auditorium, About six acres of land, 
witha variety of fruit; house of twelve rooms, two beautiful open 
fireplaces, running water in kitchen, bathroom, etc.; nice barn; 
buildings are in good repair. Ice-house filled. Electric lights and 
telephone. This is a very unusual place. Price $5000. Address 
Owner, P. O. Box 103, East Northfield, Mass. 


JORONTO BIBLE COLLEGE 


Toronto, Ontario 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
Twenty-fourth Session 


ASHER TRACTS 
DOCTRINAL = EVANGELISTIC = ORTHODOX 
Assorted pore eee Vecseteeseeees 100 =. 200 400 1360 
One of Each Tract § Price.............. .08 15 28 +90 
ASHER BOOKLETS 
HELPFUL = INSTRUCTIVE = SCRIPTURAL 


: {Three years’ course in Biblical, Missionary and DOGO RUS PALCS oreceseeeiaesscestacaracse-bessesrecces! 6 to 30 cents each. 


Practical Work. Traition Free 
Rev. John McNicol, B.A., B.D., Principal 


A complete price list sent on application 
ASHER PUBLISHING Co., 
261 MINNESOTA STREET, ST. PAUL, MINN., U.S. As 


hhe Newton Theological Institution 


A SCHOOL FOR LEADERS (Founded 1825) 


+yurses leading to B.D. degree. Special provision for post-graduates. Many opportunities for missionary, 
3 ‘Miilanthropic and practical work. Harvard University offers special free privileges toapproved Newton students. 


C\,EORGE E. HORR, D.D., LL.D., President Newton Center, Mass. 


See 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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The Northfield Schools 


DWIGHT L. MOODY, Founder 


“A chain is as strong as its weakest link.” 
This principle in its application to education 
is being increasingly realized. Intellectual 
training may simply enable a man or a woman 
to become a greater menace to society unless 
there has been a corresponding development 
of character. Those who have wrought the 
greatest harm have been men and women of 
brilliant intellect, with many accomplishments, 
but devoid of principle. 

In the life at Northfield education is viewed 
in a broad sense. Not only is the intellectual 
life of the student a matter of interest, but 
character building is a special object of solici- 
tude. In fact, this is what is put first, and 
courses of study, work, and recreation are all 
viewed in their relation to the building of 
strong character. 

In establishing the work the Founder, the 
late D. L. Moody, sought to place the privi- 
leges it afforded within the reach of young 
men and young women of limited means. To 
this end the charges for board and tuition 
have been kept down to a figure representing 
half the actual per capita cost to the School. 
The consequent deficit is made up through 
the co-operation of friends who sympathize 
with the purpose of the work. 


REX 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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The Northfield Schools 
t 


¢ 


DWIGHT L. MOODY, Founder 


At this time of special need we urgently 
appeal to the readers of the Recorp or Curis- 
TIAN Work for their co-operation. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to the treasurer, Edwin M. 
Bulkley, Esqu spencer Trask” &. Co,, - 25 
Broad Street, New York City, or to the 
undersigned. 


East Northfield, Mass. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give and bequeath to The Northfield 
Schools the sum of... Dollars to be ap- 
propriated by the Trustees thereof in such 
manner as they deem most useful for the pur- 
poses of (Mount Hermon School or Northfield 


Seminary). 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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CAMP NORTHFIEL 
July to September, 1918 


EAST NORTHFIELD 
MASS. 


Camp Northfield is to be open this 
season primarily for boys, under the 
direction of Mr. Malcolm W. Schuler, 
Supervisor of Manual Training and 
Athletic Coach of one of the New 
York City Public Schools. 


Arrangements have been made, how- 
ever, to accommodate any ‘older 
boys,” or former Campers who may 
wish entertainment at the Camp. 


Also, a group of tents, located on 
the Conference grounds, is to be set 
apart after July 20 especially for 
men. For this group meals will be 
served in the tenters’ dining room of 
one of the halls. The rates, including 
board and tent accommodations, 
will be the same as at Camp North- 
field, $8 a week. Accommodations 
may be secured in advance or upon 
arrival. 


Camp Northfield is located in the Cathedral Pines, at the foot of Notch Mountain. 


An ideal spot for camping close to the heart of Nature. 


For circular and further information, address 


AMBERT G. MOODY, East Northfield, Mass. 


This is the 20th Anniversary Year of the 
New Covenant Mission to the Jews 


The erection of the 
First Christian Syna- 
gogue in the United 
States on the lot 
adjoining our Mission 
Building is being 
planned to commemo- 
rate 20 years of active 
missionary labors 
among the Jews. 


Wonderful has been 
the Lord's leading in 
the history of this 
work, 


You are cordially invited to participate in this Unique Event, 
LIBERTY BONDS gratefully received. 


We need the contributions of the Lord’s people to enable us 
to carry on our ever-enlarging work for the Jews of America. 
The needs of the Mission are met entirely by SPONTANEOUS and 
FREE WILL offerings. ‘The Glory of Israel,’ our choice period- 
ical, sent free to all contributors. 


For your convenience we append the scale below : 


I subscribe to the work of the New Covenant Mission the amount 
marked with an X 


$500 = $250 $100 $50) B25 B10 BHO CaH'HD—s«GResCPGL 


Address 
Make checks payable to 


Reed and Crawford 


The New Covenant Missions“rn co's" 


Rev. Maurice Ruben, Gen’! Supt. 
Rev. E. M. McFadden, D.D., Exec. Sec.-Treas. 


C Winchester Road 
Quinneh Tuk Cottages VS eSiN eee Seia, ae 
Comfortable rooms. Well-equipped tents. Good serw 


Best of food. Moderate prices. 
MRS. ALICE BART: 


InivipvAL COMMUNION, SERVICE 


@ Over 35,000 Churches use the 
M cleanly, san itary Thomas 
Service. Send for catalog and 
special offer. Outfits on trial. 


Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 17 Lima, Chio 


Lt a. e. 
TheSanitary conn C 
ry Communion ups 
Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary 
The individualcom- 
munion service per- 
mits an impressive 
ceremony. 
We introduced indi- 
vidual cups (many = 
=e _ = demand them). 
e make the finest quality of = 
been an’ ee trays and SENT FOR TRIAL 
supply thousands of satisfied con: ons. Send for list of 
these churches and FREE C. AT ALO G@ with quctalices 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 18th St., Rochester, N, Y. 


PIPE-TONE FOLDING ORGAI 
16 STYLES 


GHT. 

MOST DURABLE in CONSTRUCTION. 
EEC une 
AS 
BUL MA BE the Ary ONABLE. dl 
- L. WHITE ae ay 
221 Englewood Avenue - a 

Free Cutalopeoe 
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| Bods That Fight 


vi E ALL know that the chemist in his laboratory 
has to be extremely careful in combining chem- 
icals or he will cause an explosion. But what 

any of us do not know is that the human body, 

ants, flowers, everything—every drop of water, and 
fvery bit of food, are composed of exactly the same 
jlements that the chemist handles so carefully. And 

our ignorance we continue to juggle foods about 
jarelessly—we mix them at our own pleasure—we 
jour them into our stomachs in such combinations as 
geaid cause an explosion if mixed in a chemist’s 
tort. 

@ That is what we mean by ‘‘Foods That Fight.” 

#}here are many foods, good in themselves, but when 


4 cher. You can imagine how this “fighting” disturbs 
tie proper work of the stomach and connecting organs 
9. the body. 


Why We Get Sick 


# Health is a natural condition. Nature, if not inter- 
red with, would keepevery one well. But we heed- 
issly or unconsciously put obstacles in Nature’s way, 
} we eat ‘foods that fight,’’—or we in some other wa 

japsobey Nature’s laws, and then we become sick. All 
#sease is caused by the violation of Nature's Own 


‘nt scientist estimates that 90 percent of all human 
ss are caused, directly or indirectly, by disobedience 
this one law. 


The Law of Nutrition 


sh et thislaw is very simple. It sets forth only three 
Jndamental principles: First, that food must be 
ected which will supply all the elements that the 


‘bat the correct proportions shall be eaten so as not to 
Wpply too much of some things and not enough of 


YObey these three rules and you increase bodily 
wealth, strength and vigor. Disobey them, and you 
\ii%turb Nature’s systematic working, weaken your 
sistance, and invite disease. 


Habers—for only $3. This means a $2 saving. 


“aly a limited number of the Little Lessons are available, however, @ 
stimmediate action is necessary. Mail the coupon today. Os 
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True Purpose of Food 


The true purpose of food is to promote growth and 
sustain life. 

That person enjoys the best health, the keenest 
mental and perceptive powers, the highest mental and 
physical organism, who can select and feed upon such 
articles as will supply all the things that the body 
needs in their purest form and in right or natural 
proportions. 

But the best food is often rendered useless—many 
times positively harmful—by taking quantities larger 
than can be digested: or in combinations that are 
chemically inharmonious. 


The Secret of Health 


The remedy for all disease is to remove the cause. 
Medicines may give temporary relief. Permanent 
cure can be effected only by removing or correcting 
the cause of the trouble. 

When you consider, therefore, that a majority of all 
disease is caused by stomach disturbances, you see 
how important it is that we study very carefully how 
to keep the stomach in its natural healthy condition, 
and how to restore that condition after it has once 
been disturbed. 

How, for example, can you prevent stomach dis- 
turbances if you do not know the “foods that fight’’? 
How can you decrease your weight unless you know 
the foods that make fat? How can you increase your 
weight and strength unless you know what foods sup- 
ply fat and strength? How can you keep the body 
well unless you know what makes it sick? 


One Great Authority 


One of the greatest—if not the greatest—students of 
this subject is Eugene Christian, the eminent New York 
food scientist, whose work has secured for him an en- 
viable reputation throughout the country. It is to him 
we are indebted for putting in simplitied form the fun- 
damental principles which underlie all the processes of 
building, rebuilding and keeping the human body in 
repair. - 

Bhis he has done in a course of what he calls Little 
Lessons in Corrective Eating. These lessons—there 
are 24 of them—contain actual menns for breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner, curative as well as corrective, 
covering every condition of health and sickness from 
infancy to old age, and for all occupations, climates 
and seasons. They tell not only the foods that fight, 
but hundreds of other things about food that we all 
ought to know. 

Reasons are given for every recommendation based 
upon actual results secured in the author’s many years 
of practice. Technical terms have been avoided, and 
every point is explained so clearly that there can beno 
possible misunderstanding. Every point is so thor- 
oughly covered that you can scarce think of a question 
which isn’t answered. You can start eating the very 
things that will produce the physical and mental 
change you are seeking the day you receive the lessons, 
and you will find that you secure results with the first 
meal. 


Why You Need the Christian Herald 


Published Weekly—$2.00 a Year 


In over 300,000 families the Christian Herald is 
looked forward to as the source of the greatest inspi- 
ration and pleasure. Each issue contains enlighten 
ing articles on the subject of the day, interesting 
bits about the great war leaders, and is filled with 
fascinating pictures, many of them from the 
war zone. Also many other features, includ- T Boro 
ing enthralling stories, articles, and poems, Christian 
Sunday School lessons, and hundreds of / # 
interesting items about religion. V4 Herald 

7 651 Bible House _ 
New York City 


‘tle Lessons in Corrective Eating $0200 Bi: $900 | , 
“Christian Herald for One Year 5 Value=Only 3 pete a 


ive Eating,’’ by Eugene Chris- 


filer thorough investigation by the editors of Christian Herald of the Little Lessons in Corrective tian. Five days after I receive 
ng, by Baccus Curintan we take pleasure in making them available to our readers with our ¢ 
lute endorsement. So convinced is the Christian Herald of the merits of these poe we will 
the set on approval. Examine them for 5 days. If you decide to keep them, send us $3 
‘hin 6 days, and we will also send you the Christian Herald for one year (52 issues), regular 73 Herald, or remail them to you. 
be, $2. Over two hundred thousand sets have been sold during the past two years at $3 

Ja, but in order to bring the Little Lessons within the reach of every one we have made a Lp 

xial arrangement with the publishers which enables us to offer our readers this remark- e 

% set of lessons, together with a year’s subscription to Christian Herald —52 big 


them, I will either send you $3, in 
full payment for them and for a 
year’s subscription to the Christian 


¢? Address...... BET GE | by seR na ake 


7 a 
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A MESSAGE TO FRIENDS 
AT THE FRONT 


OU have friends who are going overseas, or are 
already in Europe. It is the testimony of many 
that the problem of good reading is widely felt. Would 
you not like to send a monthly message of Christian 
cheer to your friends during the coming months? Here 
is a suggestion: send a subscription to the RECORD 
OF CHRISTIAN WORK-~that will keep him in 
touch with Christian work in the home land, and 
afford spiritual help and Bible study. It may be that 
the Thoughts for the Quiet Hour may afford a bond 
with the home circle, as each begins the day with the 
same Scripture verse and helpful thought. 


$1.50 for One Year’s Subscription 
Begin with any issue 


If friends have not already gone to the front, why not 
send a six months’ subscription for 50c to the training 
camp in this country? Who can measure the helpful- 
ness that may be derived from such a source ? 


Subscription Department 


Record of Ghriction Work 


East Northfield, Mass. 


(Not combined) 
Have you used No. 2 and No. 1? Then send for 


New Songs Pentecost, No. 3, 


Just out. Full of stirring Gospel Songs at $10.00 for 100 
ooks—the only book at this price this year. 


Send 15 cents for a copy, or a card for returnable sample. 
HALL-MACK CO., 1018 Arch Street, . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
F. E. HATHAWAY (Agency), 339 S. Wabash, Chicago, Ill. 
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ri McShane Bell Foundry Co. — 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 


BELLS a Specialty 


talogés buying plane Pres. 
The Cincinnati Beli Foundry Co.Dese, 34 Cincinnat.ol 
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‘A NEW DICTIONARY 


| THAT IS MORE THAN A DICTIONARY 
\ Q 0 C ° with Thumb Index Containing Supplemental Information 
°9 2 So 


Much in Demand To-day, such as 


Nashington’s Farewell Address; Declaration of Independence; Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech; 
he Monroe Doctrine; The Constitution of the United States; Business Forms and Laws; 
eights and Measures; Forms and Letters, business and social. With statistics and other 

{0 formation that make it the ideal dictionary and reference book for desk, office and school. 


. , IT IS CALLED 
ew Universal Self-Pronouncing 


DICTIONARY 


iiVebster-Morris, with Latest Census and 16 Full-page Color Plates, including Four Pages of 
P aps—1,202 Pages. Government Test Binding, a flexible and durable substitute for leather. 
4 tamped in gold, red edges, size 54 x 74 inches, 1} inches thick. 
I | 


i 


MADE FOR THE JOHN WANAMAKER STORES 


Its superiority over similar dictionaries is shown in its table of contents as follows: 


* Rules for Punctuation. Dictionary of Prefixes and Affixes. Dictionary of the English Language. Diction- 
lary of foreign words, phrases, colloquialisms, proverbs and quotations. Dictionary of terms used in Com- 
@ierce and Law. Dictionary of Names of Important Places, Persons, Buildings, Monuments, Periods, etc., also 
i Znificant words and phrases frequently met with in literature. Dictionary of English Christian names of 
wen and women with their derivation and meaning Dictionary of Mythological and Classical Names. Dic- 

onary of Forms and Addresses. Dictionary of Abbreviations. Dictionary of Popular Titles of American 
ates and Cities, etc. Facts worth Knowing. Dictionary of European War Names. Statistics of the Coun- 
ies of the Earth. Largest Cities of the World. Population of the United States at each census. Correct 
nglish. Correspondence. Forms of Letters—business, social, etc. Forms for Speeches on various occasions. 
usiness Forms and Laws. Weights and Measures. Values of Foreign Coins in the United States. Declara- 
(Gon of Independence. Constitution of the United States. Washington’s Farewell Address. Lincoln’s Gettys- 
Marg Speech. Monroe Doctrine. 


he Universal Atlas of the World 


NEW AND COMPLETE 


i lade for A most serviceable volume to have * 
So?’ John Wanamaker Stores * eet oor eee le ive reference” Price, $1.15 
This work is 10% x 13% inches in size, is printed on high-finish paper and durably bound in red cloth, 
with attractive cover stamping 


i During the last few years changes have been wrought that render an old atlas useless. New towns have 
rung up; old cities and towns have grown. This new and complete ‘Universal Atlas’’ is needed to super- 

ade former kinds. : ‘ ; 
| THE MAPS—There are 128 pages, printed in colors, representing every portion of the earth. 

The plates have been engraved from new drawings, based on the latest surveys, carefully edited and clean- 
t throughout. 

mm This ork contains a new map of the Balkan States, double page maps of the World, Eastern United 
ates and Canada, Western United States and Canada, Mexico, North Pacific Ocean, Hawaii, Southern New 
agland. Eastern New York, Pennsylvania, Northern Ohio, Southern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, 
ansas, Kentucky and Tennessee, Eastern Texas, Western Texas, Northern California, Southern California, 

Thashington. The other maps occupy single pages only, and are uniform in style. On the maps of South Amer- 

Ma and Brazil, you will find the new river which is described by Ex-President Roosevelt as his discovery, and 
Hgarding which there has been so much discussion. Map of Central Europe, showing the fortified places. 

i: aps of the Franco-Belgian Frontier, Russo-German Frontier, Austro-Italian Frontier, Dardanelles and Asia 
winor showing the Caucasian Frontier. ; ‘ ; 

\_ A} RAILROADS—Railroads are shown and named; and with very few exceptions (in crowded or densely popu- 

g iced sections), every railroad station and post office is named. 


i) 1910 CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES 


shiladelphia JOHN WANAMAKER Newyeue 


|| 


SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


VOCATIONAL Religious College and 


Graduate School for the development of ~ 


Christian leadership in the ministry, mission 
field, and specialized Christian service. 


Extended and authoritative curriculum under — 


faculty including many educational leaders and 
specialists. 


Seventy colleges and professional schools 


represented in the student body. 


Interdenominational and sincerely Evan- 
gelical. 


New fireproof buildings, with dormitories for _ 


men and women, in Boston’s finest educational 


district. Strong and high grade demand for 
graduates. Organized religious work. Tuition 


free. 


Opportunity for self-support. For catalog 4 


and correspondence, address 


DEAN NATHAN R. WOOD, Gordon Bible College, Boston, Mass. 


Gurdon Bille College 


SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Sd 


